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For the Companion. 


DROUTH ON THE PAMPAS. 


The writer of this sketch recently made the 
acquaintance of a young man named Arthur 
Mooers, who came all the way from the Argen- 
tine Republic to receive the advantages of a New 
England education. My young friend has been 
greatly interested in the sketches of backwoods 
life which have appeared in the Companion for 
the last two years. In return he desires 
to communicate some incidents of life 


day. As the more distant springs and 
failed, the herds came to the well. 


thousand head of cattle drank at the 
trough daily. Two days after, the 
guachos in charge of the well reported 
that the number had so increased that 








on the Pampas, where his father, Mr. 
Preston Mooers, owns an extensive es- 
tancia, or cattle range, and where Ar- 
thur’s boyhood was passed up to his 
thirteenth year. 

The estancias, or cattle-farms of the 
Pampas, are of vast extent, comprising 
from a hundred to eight or ten hundred 
square leagues. ‘That of Mr. Mooers, in 
the Southern country, embraced some 
seven hundred leagues. 

An Argentine stock farmer not unfre- 
quently owns a -hundred thousand head 
of cattle. Mr. Moorers’s stock varied, 
year by year, from seventy to eighty-five 
thousand. 

This vast herd was divided into minor 
herds of about three thousand head each, 
and each of these smaller herds was 
under the care of two mounted half- 
breed herdsmen, called vaqueros. 

It is the business of the herdsmen to 
keep the herd together, and prevent 
them from straying too far beyond the 
landmarks of their owner's territory. 
Every night the herds are driven in to 
some central location, and yarded. 

The year 1871 was a year of drouth on 
the Pampas, and thousands of cattle per- 
ished for want.of water. Even before 
January—which is the second summer 
month in that far southern country, cor- 
responding to July in our northern hem- 
isphere—all the streams were dry, and 
the grass had become so parched and 
crisp that it crumbled under the feet 
like tinder, 

“All our cattle,’ said Arthur, “were 
dependent for water on three wells 
which my father had sunk. The first 
of these was at a place called Grande 
Rodes, the second twenty miles from 
that, at Asado corral, and the last thirty miles 
farther, ata yard called El Capitaz. To one or 
another of these wells all the cattle were driven. 

“The wells were each two hundred feet deep. 
The old way of drawing water was by what is 
termed horse-buckets. 





A pair of horses, or a 
yoke of oxen, drew up the water ina great sack 
made of hides, by a long chain that ran through 
a pulley suspended from a high framework over 
the well. It was a slow and tedious process, and 
my father improved on it by importing three 
steam-engines for his wells. It was those en- 
gines that saved our stock that year, 

“Drouth on the Pampas is a fearful thing. 
Never shall I forget the frightful scenes at the 
Grande Rodes well in February of that year! 

“About the well there was a strong corral of 
timber, eight feet high, enclosing a quarter of 
an acre or more. The watering-trough, which 
was made of heavy planks, ran round the outside 
of this fence, being pinned firmly to it. There 
was near four hundred feet of trough in one 
Tange, so that the spout from the well filled the 
whole of it when the thirsty cattle gave the 
“water time to flow so far. 

“We were troubled, however, to get fuel for 
the engines, and for lack of better we used the 
stalks of the Pampa thistles. These thistles 
shoot up during December and January to the 
height of ten and twelve feet, and form minia- 
ture forests. The stalks, being two or three 


inches thick, make a moderately hot fire, if well 
tended, 





‘runs’ 


“By the 10th of February no less than fifteen 
| 


“The pumping began during the last days of 
January, and soon had to be kept up night and 


second day we could not get away from 












DROUTH ON THE PAMPAS. 


at all. 

“The next night my father went down to the 
pump, taking my brother and mé with him. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that the herds- 
men opened a passage with their lances for us to 
enter the stockade. 

“All round the corral for a quarter of a mile 
on every side the cattle were crowded together, 
all pressing in to get to the water. 

‘Inside the fence all was hurry and noise,—a 
strange, wild scene to one unused to it. The fire 
flared and flashed under the cloud of dark smoke, 
while the quick, gurgling strokes of the pump 
mingled with the shouts of the guachos on the 
corral, trying to drive away the cattle that had 
drank to make room for those behind; for even 
after drinking the poor creatures would not leave 
the trough. 

“The guachos thrust their steel-pointed lances 
without mercy, and blood followed every thrust. 
It seemed cruel, but it would have been still 
more cruel to let them linger, with others chok- 
ing behind. 

“The quantity of water one of those bullocks 
would drink, if allowed to take all he wanted, 
was amazing! Ten buckets would hardly have 
satisfied one. 

“They drank with frenzied haste. Above all 
the tumult inside the corral rose the lond sucking 








he constant, intoned, plaintive looing. 


the weaker ones could not get wp to the trough | 











| noise of their eager mouths in the trough, and | would drink ten and fifteen gallous each before 


: they could be goaded away. 
| ‘‘More terrible still was the deep earthquake | 


rumble of the myriads of restless hoofs, which 
fairly shook the plain. And the clatter of the 


: 3 ag) 
thronging horns, with now and then a deep dis- 


tressful bellow, as some poor weakened brute 
was borne down and trodden under foot, added 
to the wild confusion, On every side were thou- 
sands of eager, staring eyes. 

“Morning showed no abatement in the thirsty 
throng; and from all quarters of the plain, near 
and far, fresh droves could be seen pouring in. 
Some came slowly, in long lines that faded out of 
view in the distance, while others rushed forward 
in a wild stampede, all drawn by the far-borne 
scent of water. 

“That day animals from other estates began 
to appear among ours. 
came crowding up. 

“It was impossible to drive them off, and no 
effort was made. We could tell by the branded 
marks that some of these ‘strangers’ had come 
a hundred and fifty miles, 

“The next day at noon my father estimated 
that there were seventy thousand head of cattle 
in sight upon the plain around us. 

“Now, as owing to the great depth of the 
wells the engines would not raise more than 
fifty or sixty gallons of water per minute, it will 
be seen we could scarcely pump a gallon apiece 
for this great herd in the whole twenty-four 
hours. Of course those who got to the trough 


Bullocks of ail brands 


“And it grew worse instead of better. On the 


the stockade. There was no way of get- 
ting out but by running over the backs 
of the crowded herd. 

“The guachos alone dared to attempt 
such a feat, for to fall under the cattle 
would have been certain death. And it 
Was almost as perilous to remain inside; 
for at times the press to the trough was 
so strong that the stockade, though made 
of heavy timber and securely braced, 
would crack and give way. 

“The burning sun, too, made it still 
worse, Only the ygudchos could endure 
to fire the engine and guard the stockade; 
and even these inured fellows were some- 
times ready to drop, and were only saved 
from sunstroke by constantly ducking 
their heads in the water-spout. 

“And as those fearful hours and days 
dragged by, there was ever that low, 





distressed looing going up, like one great 
long-suffering prayer, to the flaming sky 
for respite from its erucl heat. 

“At noon of the 26th day of February 
there came sudden signs of a change of 
weather. Towards evening a terrific 
tornado of wind and hail, followed by 
rain, with thunder and lightning, swept 
across the plains from the south. 

“When the rain struck the struggling 
herd it grew quict in a moment, Every 
animal stood with its neck eraned out, 
seeming to absorb the shower like a 
parched-up plant. 

“For two or three hours the storm 
lashed and drenched them. We could 
not discern a movement anywhere in the 
herd. The engine stopped, the water 
ceased to gush through the spout, yet 
there stood the cattle as if turned to 
stone till the rain had ceased to fall. Then, 
for the first time in three weeks, it fell 
back from the troughs and 
over the plain. 

“But the falling back of the herd re- 
vealed a ghastly sight,—a pavement of 
bones, horns and matted hair. My fa- 
ther estimated that not less than ten 
thousand cattle had perished around that 
fatal inclosure. 

“The scenes at the other wells were 
said to have been much the same; yet, 
despite the loss, the drouth left us with 

more stock than we had had before, for the cattle 
{that had flocked to us in their time of need re- 


dispersed 





| mained in our herds, and not one-half were ever 
| reclaimed by their owners.”’ 


+> — 


A LYING KING. 

Regulus, the Roman leader, has a world-wide 
fame for his stern love of truth. Having prom- 
ised to return to Carthage, where he was a_pris- 
oner, if he could not persuade his countrymen to 
make peace, he kept his word, in spite of the en- 
treaties of family and friends. He went back to 
a death of torture, and the world honors him as 

atrue hero. Guy de Dampierre, Count of Flan- 
| ders, in the thirteenth century, deserves similar 
|honor. Treated badly by his powerful neighbor, 
| Philip the Handsome, of France, who confined 
| him in prison, he kept his word to that untruth- 
}ful monarch. Philip was anxious to have the 
| Flemings as subjects, and was raising an army 
to subdue them. But anxious to throw them off 
\their guard, so that their subjagation might be 

easily achieved, he sent Count Guy to negotiate 

peace. A promise was secured from Guy that 
| he would return to prison should the negotiation 
| prove unsuccessful. 

He returned after failure, saying to friends 
who begged him to break his word, “I am so old, 
|I am ready to die whensoever it shall please 
| God.” The false 

king, after protesting that he had no thought of 
; war, suddenly sent a lary 





He dicd scon after in prison. 


armiy against the 
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THE 





Fleminugs. tc met with a disastrous defeat, a 
righteous judgment on the king’s falsehood, He 
ought to have learned the worth of truth from 


the neighbor he had wronged. 
ee 
For the Companion. 
AMATEUR HOUSEKEEPING. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


Lettice Bradford was like many other girls of 
seventeen Whom you have seen, She was nota 
genius, but she was bright and quick-witted: 
was not a profound scholar, but always stood 
well in her elass. She had no bexuty, according 
tu the rules of art, but her tine healthy color 
and her animation made her pass for 
pretty girl.” 

Like other yvirls of her age, she 
hair, and tied back her dresses. 
her mother’s ginger. 


“a very 


“banged” her 
She painted 
jar and her g 


: aundinother’s 
mustard-pot, and chattered of Pal 








md cerame 
ics. She made numberless charming articles in 
worsted, and could sketeh a barn so you would 
know what it was intended for, She could also 
skate and row a boat 

As to sewing, she very properly considered it 
a& remnuint of the fall, and denounced Mother 
Eve in no measured terms for her part in the 
matter. Yet she made most of her own dresses 
after the latest Bazer patterns, because the fam- 
ily finances would not alow of hiring them made 
up so elaborately. On occasions, she could 
sweep and dust, and on the whole, rather en- 
joyed trundling the carpet-sweeper about the 
house, and re-arranging the furniture and orna- 
ments; but there was one branch of domestic 
economy which ler soul loathed, and that was 
cooking. 

To the kitchen she utterly refused to go unless 
urged by dire necessity, She had been known 
to make custards and sponge-cake, and once con- 
structed a loaf of bread under her mother’s su- 
pervision; but it caused Mrs, Bradford so much 
more trouble than it would to have done it her- 
self, that she never repeated the experiment, 

In this Mr. Bradford thought her remiss in her 
duty to her daughter, He talked about 
man’s sphere’’ a good deal; said he would rather 
Lettice should know how to make a good loaf of 
bread than to read Greek, and that a general 
knowledge of housekeeping was worth “all these 
flummididdles;’ Jy 


“wo- 


which, with a wave of his 
hand, he seemed to include the painted ginger- 
jar and mustard-pot, and the ‘fan-train.’’ But 
Lettice only laughed, and said, “Oh, it’s time 
enough to learn cooking and housekeeping when 
L can’t help it.” 

The Bradfords were quiet country people, who 
rarely went away from home, save when Mr. 
Bradford attended county court, for he was a 

lawyer, or when his wife once or twice a year 

visited her parents ina neighboring town. But 
all their married life they had been talking of an 
excursion to the White Mountains. And at last 
, the time came when, like Mr, and Mrs. Gilpin, of 
happy memory, they determined to take their 
long-delayed holiday. 
Bob, the son and heir, a youth of fourteen, 
was at home on his vacation, and quite ready to 
take the place of manof the house; in the kitchen 
there was Patty, the little girl the Bradfords had 
taken from an orphan asylum, who could wash 
dishes, run of errands, and tend the door: and 
for a companion Lettice had invited Phebe Ad- 
ams, a young lady of her own age, and of simi- 
lar tastes and habits. 

Then Mrs. Bradford had tilled the cupboard 
with provisions, so that Lettice not only under- 
took a week’, housekeeping with good courage, 
but declared that she thought it ‘ta lark.” 

For a few days the two girls found it very de- 
lightful to sit up half the night, and lie abed 
half the day, to eat their meals when they chose, 
instead of being tied to some particular hour, 
and in other ways to depart from the traditions 
of the elders, 

Bob, to be sure, sometimes rebelled against 
this mode of life, but they conciliated him by 
allowing him to ge to the eupboard and eat as 
much pie and cake as he chose. Under this 
regime, however, Lettice found that the cupboard 
was getting bare much faster than she had reek- 
oned upon, and she almost feared her supply 
would give out before the return of the tourists, 
It was while she was standing with her hand on 
the knob of the half-opened door, mournfully 
contemplating the empty shelves, that Bob ap- 
peared suddenly beside her, and with provoking 
calmness, informed her that ‘Uncle Jasper had 
come.”’ 

“O Bob, you don't mean it!’ exclaimed she. 

“T do, though, and I gness he’s come to stay, 
too; he’s cot the biggest kind of a valise.’”” And 
it seemed to Lettice that Bob’s eves gleamed with 
maticious triumph as he said this. 





“What sui ido? There isn’t bread enough 
in the house for his supper, and as for breakfast 
and dinner—O dear ne!” 

“T can go down to the store and buy you some 
codfish and erackers,”’ said Bob. 

“You provoking boy, do step your teasing. 
If it hadn’t been for your enormous appetite, 
there would have been enough left in the hous« 
to keep uncle from starving, at least,’’ said Let- 
tice. 

“My appetite, indeed!’ said Bob. ‘Why, I 
haven't had a good square meal since mother 
went away. I’m glad uncle has come, for my 
part, for you'll have to feed us now,’ and away 
went Bob to communicate his tidings to Phaebe. 

“Was there ever such a perverse fate?” said 
Lettice, who had followed close on his heels, 

“What kind of a man és your uncle?” asked 
Phebe. ‘It all depends on that. If he’s free- 
and-easy and jolly, like my Unele 
shouldn't mind it at all.” 

“But he isn’t; he’s awfully reserved and digni- 
fied, and aunt is one of those preternaturally 
good housekeepers who make everybody uncom- 
fortable lest they should commit some high crime 
or misdemeanor without knowing it. But here 
I am keeping him waiting in the parlor all the 
time; we may as well carry a bold front, so come 
and be introduced.” 

Uncle Jasper was a tall gentleman in immacu- 
late broadcloth and gold spectacles. His hair 
was touched with gray, and his hands and teeth 
were very white. He kissed Lettice, and bowed 
courteously to Phoebe, regretted the absence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradford, but was glad to find 
them so well represented. 

Presently Lettice offered to show him his room, 
hoping, down in the depths of her heart, that he 
would say that, as her parents were absent, he 
would only stop for a eall; but no,—he replied 
that, as he had just come off a journey, he should 
like to go to his room for a little while. 

Then Lettice and Phoebe adjourned to the 
kitchen, a very wretched and perplexed pair, to 
consult on the possibilities of supper. 

“We can't have raised bread, because it takes 
forever for it to rise. 
said Lettice. 
cuit.” 

“That's easy enough,” said Pheebe. “I never 
made any myself, but I know how it’s done; you 
just take some milk, and saleratus, and flour, 
and stir them together, and bake them in a tin, 
—that’s all there is to it; only be sure and get in 
enough saleratus, because that is what makes 
them light.”’ 

‘How much és enough?” asked Lettice. 
half a teacupful do?” 

“Oh, that’s too much,—they taste of it if 
there’s too much, I think a heaping tablespoon- 
ful will be plenty.” 

So the biseuits were made. 


I know enough for that,’’ 
“We must make some kind of bis- 


“Will 


Then Lettice fer- 
reted out some rich plum eake and preserves, 
which Mrs. Bradford, in common with other 
thrifty housekeepers, always kept in the house 
against time of need, and when all was ready, the 
two girls were well satisfied with the result of 
their efforts. 

Their satisfaction was of brief duration, how- 
ever, for as soon as they tested the biscuit, they 
saw that something was amiss. Uncle Jasper 
saw it, too; that was plain enough, though he 
made ne comments, As for Bob, he added to 
his sister's confusion by sundry kicks under the 
table, accompanied with mysterious winks and 
nods. When the miserable meal was over, and 
Uncle Jasper had retired to the parlor, Bob's in- 
dignation burst forth in this wise: 

“Well, if Iwas two great grown-up girls like 
you, and couldn't make better bread than that, 
I'd ‘prentice myself to a cook,” 

“Tt was awful!” said Lettice, laughing in spite 
of her mortitication; *‘but what was the matter? 
Was it the saleratus?”’ 

“To be sure it was,”’ said Bob. “I'm used to 
it. All the fellows at our boarding-house are, 
but T never saw anything quite equal to that.’ 

“T don't see why uncle couldn't drink his tea, 
anyhow,” said Lettice. ‘He scarcely touched it. 
Do you see anything wrong with it, Phebe?” 

“Tt has a queerish taste, seems to me,”’ said 
Pheebe, sipping a little; ‘but I never drink it, so 
I'm not a reliable judge.” 

“Tmesure I took particular pains with it,”” said 
Lettice. “I made it with warm water, and set- 
tled it with fish-skin."’  Lettice was here inter- 
rupted by a smothered “te, he’ from Patty. 

“What are you laughing at, Patty?” 
she. 

“Nothing, Miss Lettice, only I never heard of 
settling tea with fish-skin before.”’ 

“There are a great many things you never 
heard of, child,"’ said Lettice, severely. ‘‘Mother 
always settles the tea with fish-s!:in, and so does 
everybody else who knows anything." 

Patty seized a pile of plates and retrenied to 


asked 
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| the kitchen, uttering a series of * te, he's,’ whieh 
finally broadened into a laugh. 

“‘And now what shall we do for breakfast?” 
said Lettice. 

After some consultation, Phoebe proposed that 
Patty should be sent out to borrow bread of a 
neighbor, while Bob was sent to the butcher’s 
for a beefsteak. 

But to recount all the experience of Lettice at 
this critical period would prolong my sketch un- 
duly. Suffice it to say that the beefsteak for 
breakfast was very good, excepting that it was 
fried in tallow, that the roast chicken was ten- 
der, but had an unaccountably bitter taste, owing 
to the fact that the dressing was made with 
wormwood instead of sage,—a mistake which 
was not discovered till the return of Mrs. Brad- 
ford, 


Uncle Jasper stayed two days, and then con- 
cluded to go away, and come again at a more 
convenient season, His next Christmas present 
to Lettice was a copy of ‘Miss Beecher’s Cook 
Book,’ which she made such good use of that 
when, on a subsequent visit, Uncle Jasper praised 
the bread he was eating, her father proudly re- 
plied,— 

*“Lettice made that. Lettice bids fair to rival 
her mother as a housekeeper yet.” 





<~oo—-—_————_— 


“A REST.” 


The day dies slowly in the western sky, 
lhe sunset splendor fades, and wan and cold 
The far peaks wait the sunrise; cheerily 
The goatherd ealls his wanderers to their fold: 
My weary soul, that fain would cease to roam, 
Take comfort; evening bringeth all things home. 
Hlomeward the swift-winged seagull takes its flight; 
The ebbing tide breaks softly on the sand: 
The red-sailed boats draw shoreward for the night; 
The shadows deepen over sea and land; 
Be still, my soul; thine hour shall also come; 
Behold, one evening God shall lead thee home. 
Littell’s Living Age. 
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For the Companion, 
“OUR EMILY.” 
By Alma. 

I was visiting a friend in San Francisco, where 
I continually heard the praises of ‘‘our Emily.” 
Everything that was done by which the family 
were benefited seemed to have its origin in “our 
Emily.” 

“Such a prize few housekeepers have, I am 
sure,”’ said Mrs. Justin. ‘‘And when I took her 
I only wanted a table-girl; now she is nursery- 
governess, housekeeper, companion, ahd general 
adviser, all in one.” 

*‘And where is she now?” Lasked. 

“I sent her yesterday out of town to bring 
home my little lame boy, who has been stopping 
with his aunt for a change of scene and air, I 
expect her home to-day.” 

‘Where did you find your prodigy?” I further 
questioned, 

“In New York, at almost the last moment. 
The girl I had engaged failed me. Isaw Emily 
at the depot. She looked cast down, as though 
in trouble, but still I liked her face. It is a pe- 
culiar face, not handsome, but thoughtful and 
pleasing. We entered into conversation, and I 
found that she was anxious for a home. 

“If I could only get a good home,’ 
‘I wouldn't care for a cent of wages.’ 

“That settled me. Toffered her a home and 
wages on the spot, and five minutes after that 
she sat by my side with my baby in her arms in 
a car bound for California. 

“T have never had reason to repent my de- 
cision. Emily has nursed me through sickness, 
and proved herself a most efficient aid in every 
respect. I don't know what I should do without 
her, and am only afraid that samebody will want 
to marry her and take her from me. Still, she 
has already refused two offers, and declares she 
will never marry.” 

I was curious to see Emily. 

Emily knit the tidies, Emily did this and did 
that; and even in the ornamentation of the flower- 
garden and its borders, my friend said, smilingly, 
“Oh, Lleave all that to Emily!”’ 

At six o’clock came a carriage. 


she said, 


The day had 
been dull, and it was now a dusky twilight, but 
I was on the lookout for ‘tour Emily.”’ I heard 
the shutting of doors, the coming of feet, the 
laughter of children, and then the door opened. 

Following my friend was a tall young woman 
of slender proportions, who took off her wraps 
as she entered, and walked with them half across 
the room, when she encountered my glance. 

At that moment the laugh died on her lips, the 
red went out of her cheeks, her eyes dilated, she 
seemed like a person suddenly paralyzed. It 
lasted but a second, however, and gathering up 
her wraps she moved on, placed them ona stand, 
and left the room. 

Nobody had seen this little episode, as my 
friend was busy with her little lame boy, and I 
| was able to compose my countenance by the time 
| lights came in. 





At the tea-table I was rallied for my silence 
and my pallor, but I said nothing, and the mea! 
passed off quietly. Emily did not make her ap- 
pecrance till after we were through. 

Then she quietly washed the dishes, and took 
a seat at some distance from us, where she sat 
knitting. 

“Emily never presumes upon my good-nature,”’ 
said my friend; “‘that is one of her best points. 
Just look at her now! Is she not almost hand- 
some?” 

To me at that moment she looked really hand- 
some. Light curls shaded her large noble brow, 
her blue eyes drooped, and the lashes made deep 
shadows on her cheeks, while the sadness of her 
expression lent an additional beauty to her face 

“Has she any friends?’ I asked. 

“She says not. She is an orphan, and was 
adopted when very young by a woman who was 
eruel to her. The poor child has had a hard life, 
I expect, but she is very happy here, and I am 
sure I should never know now how to get along 
without her.”’ 

By the time the family retired, the storm so 
long threatened had broken out. Never had I 
heard such fearful gusts of wind. The pleasant 
wood fire that had been kindled on the hearth 
seemed to quiver and quake at every blast. 

Hark! was that a knock I heard? I listened. 
It was repeated. 

I went to the door and opened it. There stood 
Emily, sorrowful-eyed and pale as the dead; her 
hands were clasped across her bosom so tightly 
that the veins stood swollenly out. 

“Come in!’’ I said, mechanically. 

“Oh, I saw you knew me!”’ she said, in a 
choked voice. 

“Yes, L could not help remembering,” 
reply. 

“That dreadful day in the Tombs!”’ she half- 
sobbed; ‘and yet—though I was sullen, and 
miserable, and wicked then, if you knew all, I 
was not so much to blame. That woman was 
cruel to me, a helpless girl, day after day,—so 
cruel that I cannot think of her without shudder- 
ing. But she didn’t die, thank God! That crime 
is not on my soul, though I confess I was criminal 
in intent; but I was goaded to it.’”’ Then, after 
a pause, she asked, abruptly,— 

‘Have you told her?” 

“Not yet,”’ I said. 

“And you willtell her? Oh, have mercy upon 
me!’’ and down she went on her knees. ‘‘For 
three years I have been in this heaven of a home. 
I never knew before what the word meant. She 
trusts me; everybody trusts me. I love the little 
children; they love me. If you tell her, you 
throw me upon the world, which is cruel at its 
best to the friendless. 

“You saw me that day frenzied by remorse, 
unlike myself, goaded almost into madness; you 
did not see me afterwards when my better self 
prevailed. 

‘For two years I did try to do my best. The 
jailor’s wife trusted me, and for six months after 
I came out I lived with her. But she died, and 
then I found it hard. 

‘TI had a little money by me, and had deter- 
mined to go somewhere in the country and see 
if I could find a place, when Mrs. Justin saw me. 
The girl who was to have gone with her failed 
her, and God sent her tome. Yes, He sent her, 
because I prayed in my soul, out of the depth of 
my anguish, that He would raise me up a friend. 
Oh, if you tell her it would kill me,—she trusts 
me so!”’ 

My eyes were full of tears. I helped the girl 
from her lowly position, and promised all she 
asked. Since then years have passed. My friend 
has lost her husband and her health, and ‘our 
Emily” is still her stay, at times her support. 
Do you think I have ever regretted that in that 
case I kept silence? 


was my 
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A NEW VIEW OF THE CAMEL. 

There is a nursery rhyme which an English 
gentleman says has been to him the most irritat- 
ing of lines. It begins,— 





“Camel, thou art good and mild, 
Mightst be guided by a child!” 

The gentleman, from his long residence in 
India, is familiar with camels, and he says he 
never saw one with a sweet temper. Some may 
be amiable for camels; but he would place the 


camel at the head of the list of fidgety, grum- . 


bling, vicious, obstinate, discontented animals. 
As for the often-quoted proverb, “It is the last 
straw which breaks the camel’s back,”’ he asserts 
that from the first pound placed on it, until the 
last ounce, the camel protests that its back is be 
ing broken. ; 
It roars its protest when told to lie down, it 
roars when told to get up, and is apt to exprers 
its dislike by a bite which has the tenacious grip 





of a bull-dog. They all have their little preju- 
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dices. One dislikes dogs, another horses, while 


“On we went, as hard as we could run, through 


athird hates its own species. Nipping the legs bushes and brush, and over logs and roots, and came 


of their riders is a favorite amusement of some, 
but others prefer the rough sport of bolting under 
a tree with low branches. 

As fora camel being ‘‘guided by a child,” the 
Englishman says that no consideration would 
tempt him to let a child go within ten feet of the 
cantankerous brute. Is the camel another illu- 
sion of the nursery? 





— +o 
For the Companion. 
TRAPPING FOR BARNUM. 
By C. A. Stephens, 
CHAPTER IV. 

“‘Now what are we going to do for cages?” Vet 
asked. ‘They're all full but the little one.’ 

“After some talk, we concluded to put the two lu- 
civees together, and send a pair of them, instead of 
one; for we had now a male and female. So the two 
cages were set against each other, front to front, and 
two bars knocked out of each. The lucivees laid 
back their ears and began to growl. 

“<¢They’ll fight!’ Vet exclaimed. 

*<«T guess not much,’ Ed said. 

“But they did fight, with a vengeance. The in- 
stant we poked the tom into the tabby’s cage, out 
came her claws, and she flew at him. Anybody 
would have supposed they might have been glad to 
see each other. But they weren't. 

“Such a fight! I never saw anything beat it. The 
fur flew up out of that cage—a perfect spray of it! 
Those little bob-tails would flip up between the slats, 
and those big heads went rump, bump, thump, 


against the sides, and you might have heard the cat- | 


awowing they made a mile off! 

“ ¢They’ll kill one another, sure!’ Vet cried. 

“We got stakes and tried to poke them apart; but 
you might as well have poked fire and tow. 

“*Confound ’em!’ Ed said. ‘Only see how bloody 
they are getting!’ and he ran for his gun. 

“*Take the tabby,’ says Vet. 

“Ed shot her. The tom was the largest and hand- 
somest one, and it was the female that began the 
row. That was the end of our plan to send on a pair 
of lucivees. 

“*Plague take the quarrelsome brutes!’ Ed said. 

“He was disgusted with them, for the tom was 
awfully rumpled up, and his nose all scratched in 
slits. And when we went to skin the tabby, we 
found her hide all slit and torn through in more than 
fifty places; so that was good for nothing. 


“*Well, I hope we shall learn something by-and- | 
‘We ought to have known better than | 


by,’ Vet said, 
to turn ’eni loose together. They don’t pair at this 
time of year. Besides, the tab’s a recent widder, 
you know.’ 

“The tom had got such a drubbing that he moped 
all the rest of the day. 

“That night, something got into our log-trap up at 
the head of the meadows, and stove it all to pieces. 
It tore the logs down, broke off several of the stakes, 
and made hash of the whole thing. 

“Ed said at first that it was a panther; but we 
thought it more likely to have been a bear. We 
didn’t set the trap again that morning, for we had 
planned to make a trip up the Umbazookskus, to the 
lake out of which it comes. 

“Above the meadows, the stream changes from a 
sluggish to a rapid brook, with wooded banks; and 
the trees which have fallen across make it very bad 
boating. We had to lift the bateau over logs, and 
haul it across sand-bars, and were all of two hours 
going a couple of miles. 

“After wading, and pushing, and tugging for three 
miles or more, we came to a dam made of logs which 
the lumbermen had built to hold back water in 
spring. Above the dam, there was a great bog, full 
of high grass and mossy hackmatacks. But there 
was as little water above as below the dam. 

“Vet got discouraged, and said he wouldn’t go any 
further; he wasn’t very well that day. So we left 
him and the bateau at the dam andwent on. There 
is a trail along the stream where the lumbermen and 
tourists, going to Chamberlain Lake, have carried 
their luggage overland. 

“About two miles farther, we came out on Um- 
bazookskus Lake, which I should think was from 
four to five miles in length by a mile or more in 
width. We went round the foot of the lake, and fol- 
lowed up the north-east shore till we struck the 
‘carry path,’ leading to Mud Pond. 

“Here we ate our lunch, and after resting fora 
time, we started back for Vet. We had gone three- 
quarters of a mile, perhaps, when we came to a low 


place where it was mucky and full of tall joint-grass | 


and clumps of swamp-maple. I was ahead, and sud- 
denly heard a loud snort, and then a smashing of 
brush. 

“TI didn’t see anything myself; but Ed cried, ‘There 
he goes!’ and cocking his left barrel, fired it quick 
as a wink. 

“ ‘What was it?’ I exclaimed. 

“*Oh,a moose! 


out at last close by the dam where we had left Vet. 
Then Ed called at the top of his voiee, and the next 
minute we heard Vet's answer. 

“Here! here! Quick! quick!’ 

“He was away out on the bog, above the dam, but 
| the reeds and hackmatacks were so thick we couldn't 
| see him. 
| “Ed jumped down from the dam, splashed through 
the stream and ran on through the muck and mire, 
leaping from tussock to tussock, and I followed him. 
Sometimes we went in up to our knees,—for it was an 
awfully soft swamp. 

“After going twelve or fifteen rods, we got sight 
of Vet standing on an old stranded saw-log, loading 
his gun, but with his eyes on something else. 

«¢What's the matter?’ cried Ed. 

“<«T’ve got a big moose, belly-deep in the mud here, 
mired. Come here where Iam, but don’t fire at 
him. He’s stuck—he can’t get out!’ 

“We got to the log, and then we saw the moose 
about a hundred feet further on, down among the 
joint-grass and tussocks, panting and besplashed 
with mud and water. He lay partly on one side, 
across a dead tamarack that was half-buried in the 
mud. His nostrils were bloody, and his broad ant- 
lers were covered with moss and grass. 

“Don’t kill him! Vet said. 

“Do you s’pose we can get him out alive?’ Ed 
asked. 

“«T don’t know, but I hope so,’ cried Vet. ‘Two 
hundred dollars, you know.’ 

“We worked our way round him, holding our guns 
ready cocked, for an old stag moose is a dangerous 
animal when brought to bay. 

‘When he saw us closing round him, he gave a 
| bellow, and began to flounder again. Crack went 
| the dry tamarack! 
| He worked himself along for arod ormore. But 

the bog all about him was soft as pudding, and he 
| had to stop, and lay puffing again. 

“He seemed wild with rage or terror, beating his 
head into the mud, and gnashing and grinding his 
teeth. Every few minutes he would begin to bellow, 
and flounder about, making a frightful noise. 

« ‘It’s the one we saw, and I fired at,’ Ed said. 

“Vet told us he had built a fire down by the dam, 
and was sitting beside it, warming his hands and 
waiting for us, when he heard something coming 
through the woods, making a great snapping and 
cracking. He didn’t know what it was, but had 
| hardly got his gun cocked when the moose came out 
| in sight. The moose smelt the fire at the same mo- 
ment, and stopping short, put up his big ears and 
gave a snort. 
| ‘fT had nothing in my gun but acharge of par- 
tridge-shot,’ Vet said, ‘but I let’em slide, and I guess 
I gave him a peppering. He snorted again as soon 
as I fired, and whirling about, jumped the stream and 
started across the swamp here. But he had hardly 
gone out of sight before I heard him floundering.’ 

“For my own part, I could not see how we were 
ever to get him out, or handle him when he was out. 
Ed said we could leave him mired where he was, and 
starve him till he should be too weak to fight, and 
then we could manage hii. 

“As there seemed to be no other way, we concluded 
to leave him there for a few days. Ed said he would 
fix him so he couldn't get out, and told us to go and 
cut a lot of withes. 

“Going back off the bog, we found some Indian 
withe-wood and bushes, and cutting and twisting 
some of these, we hurried back as fast as we could, 
for it was already getting dark. 

“We made a sort of withe rope, about fifteen feet 
long, by braiding the withes together. There was a 
spruce log lying by the dam with a big ash pin through 
it. The log was eight or ten inches thick, and about 
twelve feet long. It was all we could carry, but we 
wallowed out with it and the rope to where the 
moose lay. Ed’s plan was to ‘anchor’ him, with 
the log hitched round his neck. 

‘As we came near, the animal began bellowing and 
floundering again. He could manage to pull up one 
foot at a time and strike at us whenever we came 
within reach. But Ed made a cast of the withes 
over his antlers, and we then knocked the pin out of 
the log and took a hitch through the auger-hole. 

“*He never can get out of this bog with that log 
| round his neck,’ Ed said; and so Vet and I both 
| thought. 

“We had at least seven miles to go, and by this 
| time it had grown quite dark. 

| «é¢We can never get the bateau back over those 
snags and logs to-night,’ I said; for I had begun to 
feel dreadfully tired; and we had only eaten a little 
' lunch since breakfast. 

“There was an old logging-path, which we sup- 
posed led through the woods down to the meadows. 
Se, drawing the boat out on to the bank, we left it 
| there and started back by this path. 
| “But by the time we had followed the old sled- 
' road a mile, it either lost itself, or else we lost that; 

for it was pitch dark in the forest. We kept ona 
mile or two further, however, but then we stopped, 








Amonster! Bigger’n aseven-foot | and Ed said it was no use, we were lost and might as 


ox! he shouted, and ran to see if he had drawn! well make the best of it. 


blood from him. 
“TI could hear the animal running away. 


“There were no blood-spatters on the leaves, and 


we started on again. Ed was all nerved up. 


“We had gone twenty rods, perhaps, when we heard 


a gun, and a minute or two after,— 
“*Ed-d-d-d-d! Ed-d-d-d-d! 
“<John-n-n-n-ny! John-n-n-n-ny! 
*<Qui-i-i--ek! Qui-i-i-i-ck! 
* <Something’s up,’ muttered Ed, ‘Come on! 


| “So we fumbled about for some bark and dry 
stuff to make a fire of, and as soon as we had gota 
light, Ed and Vet gathered up a pile of dry wood, 
| and I dug some gum which I happened to see ona 
spruce close by the fire. We got our fire burning 
| well, and then, for supper, chewed each a big cud of 
| that gum. 
| Along in the night we were startled out of sound 
{ sleep by a yell from Vet, who had syrmng to his feet. 
‘“Snake! Snake! I’m bit!’ he cried, 





“Ed and I just leaped out of that, and turned and | 
saw Vet rubbing his head. ‘I’m snake-bit!’ he kept 
saying. ‘I'll bet it’s a poison one! 

“Ed got some more dry stuff, and stirring open 
the coals, started up the fire. } 
“We peeped round, but couldn't see anything of 
the snake; and then we got cudgels and beat and | 
whaled the ground, and the bushes, and logs, all | 

about the place. 

*«*How d’ye know ‘twas a snake?’ Ed asked, after 
a while. 

***T ought to know, for he bit me,’ Vet said. 

«Let's see,’ we said to him, and we got his head | 
down to the fire and looked. 

“There was blood in his hair, sure enough, and 
what seemed like a slight cut. 

“*There is a little place here, to be sure,’ Ed said. | 


“It feels like a pretty big place,’ said Vet. ‘I | 
thought he'd got the whole top of my head!’ 

“*Well, there are no poison snakes round here, at 
any rate,’ said Ed; ‘and there are other things that 
ean bite besides snakes, you know.’ 

“But Vet would have it that it was a snake; 
and though Ed and I lay down again and soon fell 
asleep, I don’t think he slept any more that night. 

“It was pretty chilly in the morning, and while 
poking round after stuff to start the fire, I turned 
out two little yellowish-gray woods-mnice, such as the | 
lumbermen call ‘moose-mice.’ Ed at once cried out 
that it was one of these mice which had bitten Vet. 
‘He was-making a nest in your hair, Vet!’ he said. 

“Vet flared up at this,—for he hada very thick 
head of sandy hair,—but Ed calmed him by saying 
that the Indians believe that whoever kills a moose 
will, before very long, be bitten by a moose-mouse. 

“After an hour of steady tramping through the 
woods, we came out on the meadows and went down 
to ourcamp. It seemed to me that I never was so 
hungry in all my life. The first thing we did, though, 
was to feed our lucivee and the otter. Then we 
cooked ourselves a breakfast of potatoes and meat ,— 
about the best breakfast I ever ate. You ought to 
get hungry if you want to know what a good break- 
fast is! 

“We found everything all right about the camp, 
and Vet and Ed now set off to visit the line of mar- 
ten traps and the otter traps over at the pond, while 
I went to the traps on the other side of the Umba- 
zookskus. 

“None of the traps were sprung, except the lower 
of the two otter traps, which had a mink in it, caught 
and crushed to death. I saw a deer, but couldn't 
get a shot. When I got back to camp, I skinned 
the mink, and was just making a stretcher for the 
skin, when Vet and Ed came. 

“They had caught and brought in another marten. 
When we put the two together, they did not offer to 
fight, as we were afraid they would. 

“On the whole, we felt pretty jolly now. We 
talked of nothing but the moose, and how to get him 
out of the bog. 

“The next day was Sunday. But we felt so inter- 
ested and so anxious about the moose that we thought 
we lust go up and see how he was getting along. 

“Our bateau lay unmolested, and all was quiet. 
We went out on the bog, through the tamaracks. 
Ed was a few steps in advance. When he came to 
where the stranded saw-log lay, he got on to it and 
looked about. 

“Why, this’s the place, aint it?’ he exclaimed, 

«¢Ves,’ said Vet. 

“<*Well, then, he’s gone!’”’ 

To be continued. 
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THE DARING APACHE. 

An instance of what an Apache Indian will do in 
the way of cool daring, when the prize is worth the 
risk, once occurred on a ranch in Arizona. 

The owner of the ranch was an American. To 
guard against the Apaches he had built a block 
house, and, adjoining it, a court-yard and corral, sur- 
rounded by an abobe wall eight feet high and two 
feet thick. In the corral the herd was nightly se- 
cured. ; 

He had a contract to feed and guard four hundred 
beef cattle, belonging to the United States fort, some 
thirty miles away. More than one attempt had been 
made by the Apaches to capture the herd, while 
feeding two or three miles from the block-house. 
But the vigilant herdsmen had driven the cattle at a 
gallop into the corral, before the Indians could 
“stampede” them. 

One night there came a fearful storm. A solitary 
Apache, unarmed, and with nothing but a blanket 
to protect him from the cold rain, climbed over the 
corral’s wall; crouching in the comner, he waited for 
day. 

Early in the morning, the storm having passed 
away, eight herdsmen, mounted and armed, waited 
at the corral’s gate for the herd to be turned out. 

The gate was opened. The stock poured out and 
filled the gateway. Suddenly, upsprung the Apache: 
vaulting on the nearest horse, he elutched its mane 
with one hand, while with the other he waved his 
red blanket, and yelled like a demon. 

In an instant every “hoof” made a rush, and the 
stampede began. The horse, frightened, darted in 
the midst of the flying cattle. 

As in frenzy they went through the gateway, the 
Apache clasped his arms around the horse’s neck, 
and, throwing his body on one side of the maddened 
animal, disappeared from view. 

A thousand men ranged in solid column could not 
have stopped that rush of the crazed herd down the 
valley. The herdsmen fire a volley which wounds 


and kills some of the cattle. 





Two bands of Apaches, darting out from opposit« 


| tion. 





sides of the valley, closed up from behind the herd. 
Four hundred head of cattle were thus captured and 
run off by the daring and cunning of one Apache. 
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For the Companion. 


A SCHOOL IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 

There are numerous schools for colored people in 
South Carolina, all in a flourishing condition as to 
attendance. The teacher of one of these is a self- 
sacrificing young lady, who must be possessed of a 
large amount of faith, for the progress of the pu- 
pils is necessarily slow and painful, and they are 
not all children, either, 

The time is nine o'clock, and the particular school 


| of which I speak is on the outskirts of an old planta- 


Very picturesque is the scenery on all sides,— 
immense trees, lovely plateaus of the richest emerald- 
green, flowers everywhere. 

Near the school-house is a field upon which the 
trees have been burned, and the stumps, some of 
them ten feet high, present a variety of grotesque 
groupings that make them vividly life-like on nights 
when the moon is up. 

The school-house is built of logs, but in a superior 
fashion, and within presents a very unique and 
pretty appearance, with its pictures, maps, trimming 
of oak, spruce and pine, 

Miss Spense walks with me from our boarding- 
house, talking earnestly upon the subject, for her 
heart is in the work. She is a small person, very 
slender, with a dark, almost swarthy complexion, 
and coal-black eyes, large and luminous, full of fire 
and feeling. Her dress is a simple brown linen, 
“plain as a pipe-stem,” for she can give but little 
time to adornment. 

We meet scholars of all sizes, and as we pass one 
miserable hut, an abject, forlorn creature, all mouth, 
apparently, comes into the road, and taking off his 
apology for a cap, mumbles,— 

“Missis, mayn’t I go if I be good?” 

“T don’t know, Nap,” says Miss Spense, consider- 
ing a little; “last time you came I had to send you 
home, you know.” 

“Yes, missis; but ll be good,” is the pathetic re- 
sponse. And he looks as if his very life depended 


| upon the answer. 


“Will you go out quietly if T dismiss you?” asks 
the teacher. 

“Sartin, Pll go out, missis, sartin,’’ was the meek 
response, 

“Very well; then you can come.” And the poor 
fellow goes into the house, grinning all over his black 
face. 

“Tdiotic,” says Miss Spense, as we pass along. 
“His wife was killed during the war, he himself was 
nearly killed, and the result is a crazed brain. 

“His name is Napoleon, and formerly he insisted 
on being called by it in full; but he is more gentle 
now. He loves to come to the school, but sometimes 
he gets singing-lits, and then I am obliged to put 
him out.” 

We are at the school-house door. Twenty, thirty 
funny little faces, from cream-yellow to ebony-black, 
throng the entrance. 

“Missis, 's brought you a nosumgay!”’ cries one 
bright little yellow boy, holding up a bunch of grass 
and wild-flowers loosely tied together. 

“Nosegay, Caddy,” said Miss Spense. 

“T thought that was a boy,” I say. 

“Oh, it is! only his parents thought fit to christen 
him Cadwallader, and that is such a mouthful of a 
name that I concluded to shorten it by calling him 
Caddy.” 

We are in the school-house now, and every seat is 
full. Here on the left is Mammy Hester, a colored 
woman, nearly eighty, small and lithe, and bright 
“and full of snap yet,’ said Miss Spense. She has 
| got as far as words with three syllables, and is proud 

enough of her progress. 

“Yo’ see, miss, | wants to read my blessed Bible 
| afore 1 dies,’ she says to me; for she is introduced 
| to me as one of the curiosities of the school. “My 
| little missis as died use to try to teach me; but, bress 
| you, dat was ten years ago, when I was young an’ 
| foolish.” 

Young and foolish at seventy! 

Miss Spense has hung up her white cape-bonnet, 
| drawn on her school mits, and taken her position 
| 

| 


” 








behind her desk. 
| I-sit beside her, and it is impossible to describe the 
| feeling that comes over me as I look around upon 
| the motley gathering. Such faces! some stupid, 
some brutal, some quick with intelligence, all strange 
| and depressing. Why depressing, I cannot tell; but 
| they certainly were to me. 
| Presently, at some signal, they begin to sing. I 
| shut my eyes, and almost think myself an inhabitant 
| of another world, so sweet, so rich, are the childish 
tones! and they seem to throw soul into every word 
and tone. 

“Oh, missis!” 

This is after prayers. 

“Jimmy tole a rorful lie.’ 

«John Dollinge.,” said Miss Spense, “how often I 
have forbidden you to speak without permission!” 

“But he did, missis, he tole a rorful lie.” 

“What did Jimmy tell a lie about?” asks Miss 
Spense, getting her books out; for John is one of 
the irrepressibles, and punishment always makes 
him worse. 

“He said—he said as you was a bobolitionist,”’ 
cried John, swelling with the importance of his 
speech, “an’ I’m going to lick him, Iam!” 

“Johnny didn’t mean any harm,” said Miss 
Spense, kindly, “and you know T slways punish 
boys that fight. Now the class in spelling will 
come up.” 








’ 
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It winters needs all the stinatiidies sie ten 
to bear up under so many dis- 
Bad children may be bright and 


are wont to say, some half-dozen nearly-grown | sults; but old negroes, with minds as barren as 
girls, prevailing shade a sickly yellow, through | babes’, and with little qualification except an 
which countless freckles of pale-brown make | earnest desire to learn, are, indeed, rather hope- 
themselves visible, two delicate-looking women, | less) pupils And yet that they do make pro- 
with babies in their arms, and four boys of six- | gress is evident. Slow and alinost imperceptible, 
teen or seventeen, with the half-sullen, half- | be sure, except after long intervals, like the 


stupid look which characterizes some of the race. 
thable, and pathetic, all 
in one, to hear these people spell. 

“Spell Acuvy,”” said Miss Svense, to one of the 
boys, 


It was curious, and laug 


| 


“H-e-a-v-—no! — Ha-i-r-v-e-y,""—stumbled_ the | 


fellow with an immense effort. 
“Hlea-v-e-y! cried the little man, trium- 
phantly. | 
“Hee-v-y!"" was the next effort. And after | 


Miss Spense had patiently waited and aided, the 
word was laboriously but correctly rendered, 
“Golly spell!’ said the little 
old man, wiping his face with a yellow cotton 
handkerchief; “but U's 
Task Miss Spense if 
words 
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“Oh, in de mornin’, in de mornin’! | 
All de grass sparkles in de mornin’; 
Aint no shadows in de mornin’. 
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lanthropists. 








hour hand of a clock, these poor people are im- 


proving their opportunities, and showing satis. | 
factory results suflicient to gladden all true phi- | 
GARRY Moss. 
ss 
A SENATOR’S “PRIVILEGE.” 
Just before the close of the last session of Con- 


“TOSS, 2 question arose involving what is known | 
as the “privilege” of a Senator. The Committee 
saasaiiehed by the House of Representatives to 
inquire into the circumstances of the eleetion 


in Louisions and Florida in 1 
the testimony of Mr 


ired to have 
a Senator from 


S76, de 


Matthews, 


Ohio 
A note was first sent to him, requesting him 
to appear. ‘To this he replied ina letter to the 


Chairman of the Committee, 
his testimony. The 


declining to 
Committee 


sive | 
then directed a 
subpenc to be issued, commanding him to ap- 


pear. Tle refused to 
obey, taking advan- | 
Kohl : of his “privi- | 





A subpena is al 
summons of a very 
peremptory sort. It 
commands the per- 
son to appear 
pend, or under a 
penalty for disobe- 

If Mr. Mat- 
had refused, 
not being & Senator, 
he would have been 
promptly — arrested 
nnd brought before 
the Comittee. If 


sub | 


dience 
thews 


“Very,” she an- p he had then refused 
swers back, smiling = af 
% to answer the ques- 
“Have you turin a Xi tions put to him, he 
good scho > would have been 
we i = cp imprisoned by the 
“N ery few,” is the wr House for contempt, 
quiet reply, * One ioe and held in confine- 
of the best, Tam So ment until he yield- 
sorry to say, is in ed. 
: s The reason the 
; ‘Don't you j : Comittee could not 
discouraged a, > ~ i j proceed against him 
‘Often, — part a A Polomk : — in this way was that 
ularly when thes ay m. * / ! ! it could not order 
show so little erati J : RK rr his arrest. The Con- 
tude * / & stitution expressly 
‘Then what do \ y : says that members 
you stay for?” : : P +” of Congress shall be 
“Because it seems privileged from = ar- 
to be my work. As rest except in cases 
the vears goon Llook for greater progress, Tthink Jof treason, felony, and breach of the peace, dur- 


the girls and younger scholars are fond 
L never have a thin school 
funeral. They are all desper- 
fond of going to funerals, and would walk 


some of 
) 


of me: at all events, 





unless th is a 


avery 


a dozen miles cheerfully in the hot sun for the 
sake of seeing a corpse.” 

1 left the brave-hearted little teacher filled 
vith wn tion for her heroism T cannot well 





‘to me the seene was almost as de- 


pressing as it was exceptional. 


lis not different 


| House 


lof the 


ing the session, and in coming from hte return- 
ing to their homes, 

The Senator's privilege is not greater than, and 
from, that of a Member of the 
If it had been a Committee of the Sen- 
ate which desired the testimony of a Member 
House, he could have refused in the same 
and with equal safety to himself. 

There are good this 
should be held inviolable. 


way, 
reasons why 
rranted, am 


privilege 
We can 


the popular will, 


| decide 
| should not be the 
} safer rule has been adopted to 


| died in that city in the 


| Napoleon. 


COMP ANION, 


= 


show this by supposing that, last October, a New 
York court had seen fit to issue 
arrest of seven Democratic 
State, 
six. If seven Democrats had been detained, 
Republicans could 
Speaker, voted out some of the Democrats whose 


an order for the 
members from that 
when the Democratic majority was only 
the 
elected a 


have organized, 


seats were contested, and so obtained a perma- 
hent majority, 


Thus it will be seen that the 
bids the 


Constitution 
something that might defeat 
For the time being, the right 


for- 
doing of 


of the people of each district to be represented, is 
superior to the claims of justice, 


unless the mem- 


ber has been guilty of a crime. 


No doubt cases can be imagined in which the 


existence of the privilege from arrest might work 


harm. But the cases where its absence might 
ido great evil would be vastly more numerous. 


} And inasmuch as there could be no authority to 


and where there 
from arrest, the 


grant the privilege 


where there should 


exemption 


in all cases except those where crime is charged. 


+r = 


OZYMANDIAS. 


I met a traveller from an antique land, 
Who said, “Pwo vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand inthe desert. Near them, on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 
Pell that its seulptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive (stamped on these lifeless things) 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that ted; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 
*Mv name is Ozymandias, king of kings; 
Look on my works, ye mighty! ana despair!’ 
Nothing beside remaims. Round the decay 
OF that colossal wreck, boundless and t 
The lone and level sands stretch far away! 








m 
SUELLEY. 
— - +o — 
THE MURATS. 

A remarkable and romantic career was closed 
by death weeks ago at Paris. Prince 
Lucien Charles Murat, the last surviving son of 
Joachim Murat, who was once King of Naples, 


several 


seventy-tifth year of his 
age, and was buried with due pomp and honor 
from the church of St. Augustin. 

The history of this Murat family is full of 
strange incidents, of sudden ‘tups and downs”’ 
in life, and of those rapid changes of fortune 
Which follow an unsettled state of society. Ris- 
ing upon the tide which carried Napoleon Bona- 
parte, lieutenant of artillery, 
first to the command of the army of Italy, then 
to the consulship, and finally to an imperial 
throne, the Murats also shared in the calmity of 
his fall, came to the surface again when another 


once an obscure 





| Napoleon raised a second empire on the ruins of 


the Republic, and relapsed once more into obscu- 
rity after the fatal disaster of Sedan. 

The founder of the family, Joachim Murat, 
was of the most interesting as well as con- 
spicuous tigures of the stirring times of the first 
His dash and bravery, his vanity and 


one 


| foppishness, his fondness for show, and handsome 
were remarked by the army, | 


face and figure, 
and were the talk of the European courts. 

To this height he had risen from the humblest 
beginnings. Murat’s father was a modest inn- 
keeper in the remote district of Provence; and | 
he himself, when a boy, used to serve his father’s 
guests with their wine and sour bread. Whena 
youth of fifteen, he had reached the dignity of a 
postilion, and might have been seen, in high 
jack-boots, and close-fitting cap, and with sharp- 
cracking whip, galloping gayly over the Proven- 
eal road, in front of the rumbling old coaches of 
that day. 

When Murat, 


personage, 


years after, had become a royal 
he used to keep in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms of his palace, on a crimson cushion, 
carefully covered by 


a glass case, 2 postilion’s 


whip. This he was not too proud to point out 
to his visitors, with the laughing remark, 
“There, that is where J came from.”” 


He joined the army, rese rapidly in the ranks, 
and attracted the attention of Napoleon; 
for he was as lion, 
black hair, in clusters of curls to his 
shoulders, his bright, merry black eyes, and his 
rollicking humor and fun, made 
marked man wherever he was seen, 

Napoleon took so great a fancy to him that he 
made him first a General, then a Grand Duke, 
and finally, King of the Two and Na- 
ples, from which throne the French conqueror 
had driven its Bourbon occupants. More than 
this, Napoleon conferred upon Murat the hand 
of his own beautiful sister Caroline as his wife, 


soon 
fearless as a and his long 


falling 





good him a 


Sicilies 


thus marrying an Imperial princess to the son of 
an inn-keeper. 

Murat had a brief but brilliant reign at Naples, 
He was extravagant and fond of display. Old 
Neapolitans still speak admiringly of the luxury, 
hospitality and pageantry of his court, and with 
feeling of his kindness and generosity towards 
all who came in contact with him. He dressed 
gorgeously, wearing a purple velvet cap, with a 
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snow-white plume, fastened with a star of dia- 
monds, a gold-embroidered coat, white buckskin 


trousers, crimson-leathered boots, and gold- 
fringed gauntlets; while as a soldier he had, as 
his been said, ‘a hand of iron, the eye of an 
eagle, and the heart of a lion.”’ 

When Napoleon fell, “King Joachim’ was 
forced to tly from Naples, and for some time 


he made an at 
With a few bold 


aun exile. At last, 
vain his lost throne 


wandered as 
tempt to r 





spirits, he made an assault upon Naples, but was 
captured and shot 
In a lesser degree, both of his sons, Achille and 


Lucien, suffered similar changes of fortune 
After his father’s death, Lucien—the one who has 
just died at Paris—resolved to make the United 
States his home. Setting for this country 
he suffered shipwreck on the coast of Spain 
best he could, he 
was seized by order of the Spanish King, and 
cast into jail. 

He was released after a while, to Amer- 
iea, married an English lady here, and studied 
law He tried to practise that profession, but 
few clients sought his services, and he was soon 
reduced to extreme poverty ; 
who had been brought up as the pet of a brilliant 
and luxurious royal court. For 
a young 


sail 


where, on getting ashore as 


cane 


asad fate for one 


some time, he 
depended for a living on ladies’ board 
ing-school, kept by his wife. 

In 1848, he returned to Fiance, and was electca 
a deputy, and wheu his cousin, Louis Napoleon, 
President, Lucien Murat was sent as am 
court of Piedmont. When the 
empire was Lucien & prince 
again, received an and long 
basked in the sunshine of his imperial cousin's 
prosperity, Since the fall of the empire, he has 
lived quietly in Paris, and died —after 
through so many vicissitudes of fortune — in 
something like the same wealth and comfort as 
that which made bright his boyish years. 


became 
bassador to) the 
restored, became 


ample pension, 


gong 


- 
THE PERJURED WITNESS 

The late David Paul Brown, of Philadelphia, was 
famous among his brother lawyers for his skill in 
Inanipulating a witness Whose veracity he suspected, 
apparently, could be farther removed from 
Yet the 
wretched perjurer who fell into his hands had better 
have borne the whips of the Furies than the gentle 
inquiries of the courteous oll hiwyer. 





zing” than his courtly politeness. 


A notable instance of this occurred in a will case, 
where the property involved was large. Mr. 
Was engaged on behalf of the rightful heirs. The 
will, Which he hoped to prove was a forgery, Was 
executed the day before the testator’s death, and by 
it the whole estate was left to a tricky attorney. 
time the the rightful heirs 
seemed hopeless. A shrewd Irishman and his wife, 
servants of the testator, were the witnesses. 
contident, the 


Brown 





For some case for 
Grown 
Iman ventured at last upon a little 
voluntary evidence. 
“Tsaw him,” said the man, “sign, seal and deliver 
the dockyment.”” 
“Ah? He was searcely strong enough to seal the 
} will. You sealed it for hin, blandly 
suggested Mr. Brown, 
“No, zur! He dhropped the wax and put on the 
shtamp wid his own hands. He was shtrong in body 
—and moind,” with a meaning chuckle. 
“But surely you forget. There 
melt the wax. It was daytime.” 
“He said to me, *Pathrich, get a taper out of the 


you mean?” 


was no light to 


closet... An’ I got it an’ lighted it. ‘Give me the 
wax an’ my seal,’ sayshe. And IT giv thim. An’ he 
yo 


dhropped it on. ‘There,’ says he, ‘it’s done! 
Mr. Brown paused a moment, 
held up the will. 
“Do you swear before 


Then he suddenly 


Almighty God,” he said, 
solemnly, “that you saw the testator sign this very 
peper?—that you saw him seal it with wax and his 
own sealy” 

The witness grew pale. “I 
stoutly. 

Mr. Brown opened the will and handed it to the 
jury. “Gentlemen,” he said, “the man is a perjurer! 
It is fastened with a wafer.” 

The 


swear it!’ he said, 


case Was gained, 
—_— 
A BITTER RESULT. 
the United States 
Supreme Court, regarding the title to certain prop 
erty in Pittsburgh, Penn., involves as strange a ro 
mance as can be found in any French play. 

A Seotch physician of high standing died about 
forty years ago, leaving four sons heirs to a large es 
tate. The young men had health, fair abilities and 
magney, but no control over their appetites. They 
all led dissipated lives, and died while young from 
the effects of their excesses, and as was supposed, 
unmarried, 

Their mother, a just, good woman, outlived them 
all; and, as they all had died intestate, inherited the 
whole estate, which she disposed of judiciously at 
her death. 

After several years had passed, a claimant to the 
property appears in the person of an Indian girl, 
near Lake Superior, the reputed daughter of the 
eldest son. It was said that he had married, while 
intoxicated, a squaw. living with her tribe. The 
marriage had consisted only in the payment of a gun 


A ease tried in June last before 
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and pony to the squaw’s father; but as the young 
man had called the woman his wife publicly in the 
tribe, it has been decided to be legal. 

The daughter, however, having no money to prose- 
cute her claim, sold it for a trifle to a shrewd specu- 
lator. dlead, 
but his heirs have butely pushed the claim, which in 


She is now and so is the speculator; 

a half of dollars, and the | 
a decision in their fa- 
Indian girl inheriting the 


volves about a million and 


Supreme Court has awarded 


the 


uncles, as Well as that of ler father, 


vor, property of her | 


Hundreds of poor people will thus be dispossessed 
of their homes, and the property accunimlated by the 
parents of these boys will be tiken from kinsfolk, to 
be given to tot il strunyers, of the 
wicked freak of 

Better that these parents 
atom of 


in consequence 
adrunken ban, 

haul bequeathed to their 
than all the 


too Weak fo use or to keep, 


sons one self-control ucres 
The 
roof inherited qualities, 
after the 


which they spring has been sown. 


which they were 
fruits of ill 
often 


Ductewement, « 


show themselves long seed 


from 
. 

MALAPROPOsS FRENCH WORDSs., 
Women, asa rule, adapt themselves much better 
than men do to that elevation in) social position 
But 
this rule has its exception, as the following anecdotes 


which follows a sudden rise in wealth. even 


show: 
George Hudson, the English 
joyed a short but popular reign 


“railway king,” en 
mmong the upper 
ten thousand. Dukes, lords and barous were happy 
their the 
opened to them profitable speculations. 

Mr. Hudson the the 
“set” railroads had trundled him. 
queen,’’ Mrs. 


to invite to houses nuin Whose “hints” 


soon acquired munners of 


into which his 


But the “railway lludson, remained 
the plain, good-natured Yorkshire woman she was 


when her husband married her. 


She had acquired a mere smattering of French, 
and had the habit—-a vulgar one—of interlarding her 


conversation with Prench words, of whose meaning 
she Was not accurately informed. 

French shoes are marked Yroit and Gauche (right 
and left), Upon arriving in Paris, Mrs. Hudson de- 
her maid to eall Messrs. Droit 
Gauche and request them to send some one 
their establishment to take her orders for shoes 
” she added, “the 
shoemakers in I've seen these 
every pair of French shoes Lever had.” 

Some one recommended her to yo to the Hotel de | 
rAmeraute. 

“No,” “the Ami Roti — roast 
friend —is so disgusting that I ean’t think of patron- 
izing such a hotel.” 
is the French word for 
Hudson once ordered the ga 
bottes”” 


sired upon and 


from 
“They must be, most fashionable 


Paris, for names in 





she replied; sign 


(earcon but Mrs. 


to bring 


waiter; 
utire 
meaning a turbot 


ssoon” 
for her husband’s dinner 
—and was much surprised when the man brought in 
a bootjack. 

‘or 
GLOVED HAND. 
absurd. It 


THE 

Duclling is is a method,” say some, 

“of punishing a gross offender.” But should the 
offended person be killed, who is then punished’? 

“It is a means of 

jury, 


obtaining satisfaction fer an in- 
Ilow does the killing of 


tagonist repair or compensate 


* urge others. an an- 
Is the 
Then the | 
duellist sins against God and commits a crime against 
men. Tle 


for an injury? 
gratification of revenge the satisfaction’ 


is not only a murderer, but an assassin, 
even though he does expose his own life to gratify 
his revenge. 

An incident in the life of the great Lrishman, Dan- 
iel O'Connell, What judgment an 
conscience pronounces upon the duellist who has 
One Sunday morning O'Con- 
nell and an old friend attended an early mass. They | 
both knelt at the altar to partake of the Communion, ! 
and the friend noticed as O'Connell knelt that he 


shows unseared 


killed his antagonist. 


Wore a white glove on his right hand. 
“Liberator,” he said, after they had left the 
church, “what makes you wear a white glove at 


Communion? 


Turning around, O'Connell looked earnestly at his 


friend, and then, raisigy his hat, said, in a solemn 
tone, 
“That hand once took a fellow-creature’s life; I 


hever bare it in the presence of my Redeemer.” 
ital 
A FROG SOUP. 
Mr. Breck, in his “Reminiscences,” 
ing st 
ener 


tells an amus- 
The French were 
ily believed to be a nation of frog-eaters, and 
When the French tleet came to Boston, a Mr. Tracy, 
of Cambridge, a man of wealth, and given to hospi- 
tality, determined to invite the officers to an unex- 
pected’ treat. They were asked to dine at his ele- 
sant hiansion, and two large 
Served for the first cou 
Consul 


ry of Revolutionary times. 


tureens of soup were 
M. L) Etombe, the French 
in Boston, Was one of the guests first served, 
and to his surprise, fished up a frog from his plate. 
Taking him up by the hind-leg, he passed the spec- 
imen round the t: ible, and the company were gradu- 
ally convulsed with laughter when eve ry one found 
&siiuilar specimen in his own plate. The host, who 


had been at first too busy in serving the soup to no- 





tice the merriment of his guests, at length saw that 
something was amiss, 

Never sus pecting that he had made a blunder, and 
being a man of more money than refinement, he 


blurted out, 


“If they knew the confounded trouble I had to 


| 
jcurious account of the 


| many cliseases, 


THE 


YOUTHS 


The frog dinner was long a standing joke in | 


Boston. ssilngsaleciammiancaa scan | 


THE KING'S 
Mr. Leeky, in his 
Righteenth Century,” 


TOUCH, | 
Ey 
published, 


“History of 
just 


the 
a very 


land in 
Lives 
old superstition which be 
lieved that a king’s touch was 
The belief prevailed very 
in England and France, 


an intallible cure for 
venerally 
and thousamds of sick peo 
at the 
said to 
power, lt 
Was said that even atter they were deposed trom the 
throne, dames the Second and his the Pretend- 
Indeed, their advocates Were aceus 
“appeal to the Stuarts’ 
that they au divine 
to William EL. anc the ¢ 
displaced them, being usurpers, the power was not 

urauted, years ago, Charles X., in 
France, touched at his coronation 121 persons; 
the Shetland 
erowWns and half-crowns with the 
the 


ple used to tlock to court bo receive 
Phe 


be specially endowed with this 


healing 


hands of the hing piuart tamily were 


curative 


pot, 
er, retained it, 
tomed to possession of this 
right to 


ieorges, Who 


power as a proot hat 


reign; While 
Less thin sixty 
and 
Isles said that 
of Charles 
First were believed to cure scrotulous disease 


In Iss, & Minister in 


etligy 


<-> 


DESOLATE CHILDREN IN 
A correspondent of the 


MEETING. 
fdvertiser writes 
North End 


Boston 
of a recent evening in the chapel of the 
Mission in that city, 


On the very front seat 
two little girls and a boy, the latter with bare feet 
covered with the mud of North Street; on the front 
side seat, ade 807 up in a way that showed how well 
it had learned to take care of itself, was a child about 
two and a half years old. It looked at the missiona 
ry and from one speaker to another with as much 
interest as if it understood it all. 

It sat perfectly quiet, and was as demure as the 
best deacon among us all the evenis Just before | 
the meeting closed, one of the little girls in front, a 
pretty tlaxen-haired child, dressed in very soiled 
linery, fell asleep, and was in danger of falling off 
her seat. 


facing the missionary, sat 





\ kind half-grown girljrested the littl lead 
igainst her shoulder for a while. The janitor, 


probably knowing where the little thing belonged, 
came forward and shouldered her and carried her 
home,—alas, not so! for she had no home. Tt was 
learned after the service that her mother had just 
been sentenced for a long term to the new *wornuin’'s 
prison.” } 

By-and-by the bare-footed litthe hero, who had 
come in long after the baby of the audience was 
seated, and who hack not ianifested any interest in 
her before, began to rub his eyes, and concluded to 
go. He walked up to the baby, and probably sug- 
vested that she had better follow him. But she was 
in too good quarters to care for a change, and re 
fused. 

He started to go out alone, but returned, when the 
janitor took him out as he had done the other child, 
in his arms. Where were the mothers of these poor | 
children at that hour’ One thing is very evident, 
that these poor, neglected little creatures know 
where to go for comfort and rest when they do not 
tind it at home. They run inte the chapel to es- 
ecnupe the severe cold of winter and the intense heat 
of summer, and they always find a weleome there. 
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HE SAID THE EARTH TURNED ROUND. 
Schoolmasters do not always stay where they are 
The Virginia City (Nev. 
tells why one of them left Honey Lake 


most needed, Chronicle | 


Valley: 


While employed as teacher, it seems he “boarded 
around,” and one night, while at the house of an old 
ranchiman, gave one of his boys some extra instruc- 
tions in geography. The old tian overheard him 
telling the boy that the earth turned around onee in 
tweety-four hours, and “kicked” against it. ble said 
he had heard such stuff talked, but there was noth- 
ing in it, ashe could prove. He filled a tin cup with 
water and set it on his gate-post, saying, 

“Now, young feller, if the world tlops over, as you 
sity, the water will be all out of that eup in the morn- 
ing, and you will be right; if the water is still in the 
cup, Vil be right, and the world don’t flop over, 

he water was found i. the « up, and the old) man 
triumphantly exclaimed, 

“Thar, give me common-sciuse 
book-larning.” 

Word went forth in that 
teacher was an Ignoramuls, 
take a walk. A’ reporter 
that was the only reason the 
ing him. He said it wasn’t,—that he had incurred 
the deadly hostility of one of the school trustees by 
laughing uproariously at a question put by the old | 
man. The honest farmer had got hold of his son's 
geography, it appears, and there had read that the 
earth had a rotatory motion. He ealled on the 
schoohnaster next day to ease his mind in regard to 
an agricultural problem which this had st sted, 
Say, profess,” he remarked, «I’ve been a-readin’ 
in Tom's joggerafy that the vearth hez got a rot-tatery 
motion, ¢ and | thought Pd jest ax you et maybe that 
wasn’t the cause of the pertaty rot? 


any time against 





neighborhood that the | 
und he was invited to 
asked the ex-teacher if | 
farmers had for boune 
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CURE FOR “HARD TIMES.” 

The Collector of the Port of Boston, Mr. 

in a recent talk on *tHard Times,” told how men 

must earn a living. His remarks are full of good 
sense, especially when he said: 


Beard, 


No matter what the financial policy is, no matter 
what party has the power, there is only one remedy 
for hard times, and that is to restore the proportion 
between the tillers of the soil and the trades an 
professions which existed thirty years a When 
we accomplish this, we can revive the tin \ 

Our American people, born and bred on farms, | 
have felt that they could not pursue the occupation | 
of tilling the soil; thet they must be merchants or } 
professional men. There is hardly a merehant in 
this city who has not been overwhelmed with solici- 








stores, 

The tilling of the soil is the only remedy for hard 
times, and it is the remedy that must come before 
we can find relief. Our young men should take 
Horace Greeley’s advice and “go West,” or back to 
the old farms. 


te 





tatch them, to treat them to a dish of their own 
confttry, they would find it with me, at least, no 


hing matter,” 


JACK-AT-A-PINCH. 
Ko Bike, the Christian Burman of 
| ory, used to say he w 


blessed mem- 
was “ordained to make up deti- 


tations for positions for boys in counting-roggys or! 


COMPANION. 


eciencies,” and his services as a man to “stand in th 
gap” were often and invaluable. One who shows 


contempt of this kind of exceedingly useful useful- 


ness shows himself worthy of contempt. ‘Php Ad- | 
valice says: 
Our organist was out of town Seowe ashed a 


young musiciui if he would play for us on the Sab 
bath. «No, ne, said he, witha contemptuous 
“they never invite me when they can get any one 
else, and they would not now if they could help it. 
PH not be a tdach-ata-pineh.’ We never 
him again, 

There was a lady in the parish of bat little wusieal 
shill, and she did not aspire to be org but she 

was always ready for an emer and when there 


siitnist, 


logues or inform on ndades 
| N. Li 


0120 


9949 
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Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

Founded i834. A school for the superior training of 
young nen and women for college and higher institutions. 
rurnished with the very best facilities for this work, 
Seven vegular teachers, gymnesium, hiboratory, philo 
sophical apparatus, moderate expenses, careful moral su 
pervision., Offers also special advantages in Musie and 
Klocution, THasa fine loc aera and buildings. Por eata 





[AVE NWOR tit, A. M. 


Music Lessons for $15 at the New Enuland Con- 
servatory Music Hall. 75 eminent Prolessors, 
18,000 students since 1867. Open entire year, 
For circulars, address BE. TOURJEE, Boston. 


| LASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass. 
Boston privileces with delightful s ban home. Spe- 


Principal. 






weney, chil care of health, manners and morals of grow ing girls, 
Was no one else to use the instrument, she cheertally j Unusual adva tnlages in 7 cution . Send tor 
took the place and did as well as she could. She j Cats tone »C. BRAG DON, Principal, 
— us RAP saute a hare aa ste h said Bahia STAM and all interested, seid for circ ulare, 
we hope to wear the crown e never can thin 
Ot sai i ; Am. Vocal Lust. 105 Waverly P1.,N.¥. 


of her but with aflectionate regard, 
What would the world cdo 

a-Pineh''’—those modest, Quassuming 

tuaay always re ly Upon ib dh cAIgehey, 


Without “Saehs-at 
tulks tw Al 


- 
BRYANT’S SELF-REPROACH, 

In an address delivered at the funeral of the poet 
Bryant, the Rev. Dr. 
Who “had his own conscious difficulties to contend 


Bellows spoke of hin as one 
With, a temper not without turbulence, a suse eptibil 
ity to oe MIG 
ence,” continued Dr, 


injuries, hiul an intense self-rever 
that his own 
good opinion of his own lotives and actions abso- 
lutely essential.’ An anecdote, told by a former as- 
sociate in the poet's newspaper oflice, illustrates Dr, 


Bellows’ 


Bellows, Tite 


remarks: 


Says the narrator, “One 
after reaching his office 
work, he turned to me 
this morning.’ 

“Why noty? Tasked,. 

“°Oh,” he replied, ‘TL have done wrong. When on 
my way here, a little boy flying a kite passed me 
The string of ‘the hite having rubbed againstimy face, 
I seized it and broke it. ‘The boy lost his kite. 
Idid not stop to pay hina for it. L did 
ought to have paid him! * 


THOTDIN EE HMAnY Veurs age, 
anal trying in vain te beds 
acd said, *Leana’t get pein 





wrong. | 


‘eo 
THE STREET-DEVIL. 
There is much matter for sober the fol 


jail, awaiting 


ueht in the 
lowing speech pide by lin 


his trial, 


weerinun 


toa gentleman: 








“Sir,” said the prisoner, tears running down his 
cheeks, “Lhad a good home education. My street | 
education ruined me, Lused to slip outot the louse | 
and go off with the boys in the street. fu the street 
Llearned to lounge; in the street TE lenris yswenrys 
in the street T learned to simohe; in the street I 

rned to gamble; in the street bt learned to pilfer 
and to do albevil, Oosir, it is in the street the devil 


lurks to work the ruin of the youn 





Economy in the Household, 


OK THE 


COOWS FRIEND. 





This engraving will show you how the Teakettle 
pis used. After ful trial of this ‘Teakettle 
, We feelsafe in saving that it is a most useful in- 
vention, and one which oncht to find its way into every 
family. tis somade that it will fitinto any teakettle, as 
eut. By plhrein a cork 
ikettle Boiler will be 
n. The food in the Boiler is thus raised to 
femperntnre as the water in the kettle, s 
rse be thoroughly cooked without bu 
or boiling over. 

Itcan be used asa Piteher, or 
from one gill to three quarts, [Tt 
tin, in the 





a eure 





seen in the 
teakettle, the 
and ste 
the same 


urrotnded by het 








ng 
9 Measure, to measure 
is mile from the best of 


most workmanlike manner, and will last for 


many vears. Every one is warranted to please and sat- 
isfy. Asan anti-burning Boiler, they are cheap, conven- 
jent, and where once used, would not be dispensed with. 








It cannot be surpassed for boiling Milk, Oatiment, ", 
Farina, Wheaten Grits, Maizena, Corn Starch, Hominy 
Samp, Pease, and for cooking Custards, Jelhes, fee 


Creams (before freezing), 
dreds of dishes 
This Teakettle Be 


Puddings, Soups and the han 






ler has proved a good selling article 
foravents. We shall allow responsible parties who may 
purchase vaketile Boiler, and ave convinced by actual 
se of its | iwerior merits, toactas its agent in ther own 


Vicinity, With each Boiler we send our special price to 

agents, Also a valuable book of Household Recipe 
Price of a single ‘Teakettle Boiler, including e» 

postage charges lo any part of the United States, $ 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


press or 
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Spatter Painting Saetat. 


This is just the season of the 





a ae okey 
nm one 


tiful art of “Spatter Paintin ! obtait 
in abundance the naturol Grasses, Leaves. : lowers, 
ferns, €c ,to be used as patterns. We have seen some 


exqnisite works of art produced by this 
easily learned, and will well repay 
wish to learn the beautiful but simple process of Spatter 
| Painting. This Casket contains evervthing necessary, mn- 
| cluding complete lessons. Price of the Casket, 80 cents. 


Perry Mason & Co., 


LOSTON, MASS. 


means. It is 
any person who may 








| 
you 
| 
| 


ut | | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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in the spout of the | 


ie leq 








Illinois College and Whipple Academy. | 
tion thorough, all expenses low. Scholarships for worthy 
CAMP COOKERY How to Live in Camp 

BY “ 
men or ladies who would cook 
pared, Sold by all booksellers and dealers in aporting 
_TAXIDERMIST’ S MANUAL, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Keg zo 
8. i. Sylvester, Taxiderm'st, Middleboro’, Mass. 
Twill furnish any school book wanted, 


Classical and Seve entific College Courses; Preparatory 
students, Send for ¢ a Hogue t 
and Cottage. 
Sew > 

Miss M. Parloa simple, convenient dishes in 
coos, Poeket edition (cloth) price 50c, by mail. Pillish- 

< Giving fall instructions in Skienies, 

&o. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 

1 

SC HOOL | we a reduced price. Agent: wanted in 


and Bnglish Academy Courses; elec ea studies. bustine- 
PROF. R. C. CRAMP "TON, Jacksonville, Tl, 
Omect the wants of centle- 
camp or upon the ocean, this book has been carefully pre- 
era, GRAVES, LOCKE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Mow: ting and Preserving Birds. ge 
~.0f G1. Address 
BOOKS every sehool, Prices given on ape tioaution, 
We id. KROANDERSON, 55 Beekman St. N.Y 
—e 
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SZ WIRARIT 
* PIANOS 
t A 
AWARDED, PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
USCD IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF BOSTON AND PRONOUNCED 




















HENRY, da MULLER, 


SEND on Sratbeus. 








World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


. 
Eexclusivety Styles al Sizes tor 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by teas of lionds 


only, inand out-doors. Combort, du 
rability and ease of movement wa- 
equalled, Vatentee and Maker of the 





“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
pt i al Send stamp for Pilustrat 
Catalogue, mention Fouth's 


anal 
m 






HE RBER’ 
32 Platt Sts ew York. 


CHEAPEST! BEST! HUST WURABLE! 
itt my of | uaNOCe 10, 


(2 a 
senton application, 
ae uray Se Press Co., 
urray St., New York, 

manufacture a variety of hand, seit- inke 
ing, and rotary printing presses, 
“P Thuging in price from $2 to $100, 
including the Centennial, 
oung America, Cottage, 
URthvking, and other celebrated 
printing machines. Our new rotary 
orevs, the United Stater Job 

er. for ¢ wapness and excellence, is 
unrivalled. Other pressestaken in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for type and 
printing material. Circulars free. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 cta. 
A sample package -s plain and 
fancy cards, 10 cou 


acts mildly on the 
“hoe wh,liver apd kid- 
nevs—5 cents a ylase, 


Companion. 











Manuf: 


Descriptive Price List 













i 
| For home use, packages to ae Sgallons by mail, tor 25 
| cents, composed of Sarsaparilla, Lite of Man, Juniper, 
| Winter Green, Dandelion, &e, Prepared (onty) at the N, 
} kk. Botanic Devot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, 


GhO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprictot 
most beautiful Chromo, Reward, Mote 

25 cents. 

J. LATHAM & © 0., Boston, Mass, 


Per day selling our 8x10 Oil Mat Chromos. 
Send 50 cents for one dozen and grand new Cat 
sATHAM & CO., 


alogue J. 


| 
9 ot the 
to aud Business Cards ever made tor 
boston, Mass. 


4. TELEPHON ES! 


For port Hnes my Acoustic Telephone ts the best in 

use. Thave a test line | milein length that transmits the 

| voice with such power as to be heard in all ly warts of an ore 
dinary roum. Send for Hlustrated Circula 

JAR R. HOLCOMB, Mallet c reek, Obio. 


IKE $3 Press(\".': 


etc. (Self-inker $5) 9 Laryer sizes 






Best & Cheapest 





For business, pleasure, your aay orola 

Catalogue of Presses, Type, Eve 

PRESSES, 2M seen 
CELS\O™ "amen, Coun 














For the Companion, 


HURRY UP. 


There comes a small robin, 
With song in the morning, 
To my windo bobbin’ 
With these words of warning, 
Iturry up! hurry up! 





He don’t like ny snoozing 
The best of the day, 
And takes no excusing, 
But trills his quick lay, 
furry up! hurry up! 





Surely language have birds, 
As well as sweet throats, 
For never were word 
Attuned plainer to notes, | 
Hurry up! Hurry up! 
Tis a different song 
From that he will utter 
By-and-by, when along, 
In full daylight he’ll flutter, 
urry up! hurry up! | 
’Tis half seold and half sad, 


As if he were pained, | 8a 


And yet, somewhat “nad, 
fo see ine 80 chained 
by yar ng things 
8 this sleep, and this slumber, { 
While all nature rings | 
With songs without namber, | 
Hurry up! hurry up! 
And when I comply 
With the robin’s command, 
Hlow quickly he'll fly 
lover the land, 
fo wake up some other 
With melodious pother, 
Creating such bother | 
At chamber windows, | 
That he quick overthrows | 
All mortal repose, 


A BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

Harvey M. was an only son, and twenty years 
ago I married him to one of the noblest young 
girls who ever gave her heart to a husband. He 
became an active member of my church, and 
worked with the of 
engine. 

By-and-by he went two thousand miles on a 
business journey, and was absent from home for 
several months. His associates were 
wine-drinkers. They persuaded him to try ‘‘just 
a glass or two for company.” | 

When he returned home his face and eyes told | 
the story; for tippling, like murder, ‘‘will out.”’ 

Now came terrible scenes in the once happy 
home. Instead of pleasant evening enjoyments 
with his family, he often frightened his children 
with oaths and threats uttered when he 
drunk. 

Sometimes he 


And all the world goes, | 

To do, I suppose, i 
What the robins propos 

Hurry up! hurry ‘up! | 

A. T. Lunt. | 

— | 

For the Companion. | 

| 


ceaseless energy i steam- 


business 





was 


recled into the house with his 
face bloody from a fall upon the sidewaik,. 

One night his heart-broken wife sat up until | 
two o'clock; then a policeman rung the bell, and | 
lifted in at the door the intoxicated husband, 
with two of his little children whom he had taken 
off for an afternoon excursion. 

‘Now, Harvey,” said his suffering wife, “‘if | 
you will destroy yourself with drink, I am deter- 
mined that you shali not risk the lives of my 
children.” 

So she gathered up the little ones, and went 
home to her father’s house, leaving Harvey to 
“come to himself.’’ | 

After this, for two or three weeks, he drank | 
all the harder to drown his remorse. Then, like 
the prodigal, he came to his senses, and deter- 
mined, with God's help, to break his fetters. 

One day about noon he came to my door, and 
said to me, ‘‘Dominie, | have tried pledges, but | 
they could not hold me any more than a tow- | 
string can hold a runaway horse. I mean now to 
try God's strength.” 

We went together into a litthe room, and he | 
drew out of his pocket the following pledge: 

“I, Harvey M., do solemnly promise that by the 
help of God's grace, I will never touch a drop of | 
intoxicating liquor.”’ 

He signed it, and I said, ““Now, Harvey, let us | 
pray over it.” From our knees we cried unto 
Him who ean pluck a brand from the | 
burning. 

Harvey rose up, and calmly said to me, 
Cuyler, this is my birthday, 
pledge is to be her birthday present.”’ 





alone 


“Mr. 
wife's and that 

“You could not make her so happy,” Lreplied, 
“if you took her Commodore Vanderbilt’s for- 
tune.”’ 


Four weeks afterwards Harvey prayed in our 
meeting, and Jeanie, his wife, 
with the tears of joy streaming down her cheeks, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. C., is not that heaven? 
We have just such prayers every night and 
morning in our happy home.” 


came up to me 


| tion at the stupid people who travel. 


| who wouldn’t understand the name of a station 
| the first time if Edison's 


| We saw on one building in immense big letters, 
| “Oneida drug 


| dence that 


Harvey still keeps his ree because er 


| prayer and a constant endeavor to have the ap- 
| proval of a Divine 


Master, he receives Divine 

help. 
But how much better it would have been for 
Harvey if he had refused to touch the first glass, | 
Rey. THEODORE L. 





CUYLER, | 
os ——— 


EFFECTS OF THIRST. 

A company of the 10th United States Cavalry, | 
while marching after Indians, 
from thirst. They lost their way, their canteens 
gave out, they searched in vain for water, and 
for three days the troop wandered under a burn- 
ing sun, before they found water. The effects 
of the terrible thirst are thus described: 


nearly perished 


The salivary and mucous secretions were dried 
up, and the sensibility of the mucous membranes 
of the mouth was so much impaired that they 
could neither swallow nor even perceive when 
anything was in the mouth. Brown sugar re- 
mained like dry sand in the mouth, 

Their voices became weak and strange; all 
were deaf, and appeared stupid to each other, 
questions having to be repeated several times be- 
fore they could be understood. Vertigo and dim- 
ness of vision affected all. Many were delirious, 
— all tottered on with feeble and stumbling 

W hat little sleep they could get was disturbed 
| by dreams of banqueting, w ith Visions of every 
| imaginable dainty to eat and drink. 

At this stage all would probably have perished 
had they not resorted to horses’ blood. As the 
animals gave out the men cut them open and 
drank their blood, Later the horses’ blood be- 
came so thick from lack of drink that it could 
not be swallowed. 

They suffered severely from 
breath and a sense of suffocation. It seemed as 
though the sides of the trachea were adhering. 
To mitigate the consequent distress they breathe od 
through the nose with closed mouth, prolonging 
the time between the breaths as much as pos- | 
sible. 

At this stage the lips were covered with a 
whitish dry froth, and presented a ghastly as- 
pect. The fingers ‘and palms were shrivelled and } 
— and some who had removed their boots suf- | 
ered from swollen feet and legs. | 

Menta! tortures were added to the purely physi- | 

eal. ‘The feeling of despair was made worse by 


tightness of 


| suspicion and loss of confidence in each other. 


Toward the end persistent wakefulness aggra- | 
vated the mental anguish, though they tried to 
sleep at every halt. At last, a part of the com- 
mand succeeded in reaching Double Lakes, and 
a supply of water was sent back to those along | 
the road. 

On reaching water the desire to drink was irre- | 
sistible. They could not refrain from pouring 
down water, though it was immediately rejected 
by the stomach. Warm coffee was the only | 
thing that revived them at all. 

Assistant Surgeon King remarks that the fail- 
ure of water to assuage the thirst, though drunk 
again and again to repletion, seems to show that 
the sense of thirst, like that of hunger, resides 
not in the stomach, but in the general system, 
and could not be relieved until the remote tis- 
sues were supplied. 

And the activity of the regenerating process 
was prevented by the deticiency of water in the | 
absorbent vessels themselves. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that while the 
horses suffered much as the men did, and many 
gave out completely, the mules suffered little, 
and were able to graze at every halt, 


a +o 
“WHAT STATION’S THIS?” 
A sarcastic exchange vents some just indigna- 
There are 
some” passengers on almost every train of cars 


‘‘auraphone”’ bawled it 
at them. 


One day not long ago, we were coming home | 
jover the old reliable Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and we came to Oneida. A brakeman 
| opened the forward door of the car and yelled 
“Oneida!”’ 

The conductor, who was walking down the 
aisle at the time, called out twice, ‘‘Oneida! Onei- | 
da!” 

Like an echo to his words, another brakeman 
put his head in at the rear door and shouted, 
‘Oneida!”’ 

The passengers looked out of the windows. 





“Oneida Hall.’’ On another building we read 
store."" There seemed to be a 
sufficient amount of perfectly satisfactory evi- 
here somewhere, is the vicinity 
Oneida. Presently one of the passengers, after a 
great effort, raised a car window, and called to a 
lounger on the pk itform— 
‘What st; wt is this ? 

The lounger said, **Oneida.”’ 

“O,”’ the passenger said, and sank back in his 
seat with an air of great satisfaction. 

When the train was pulling out of the station, 


| an intelligent-looking passenger who had been 


chewing fine-cut, trying to breed a pestilence in | 
the car all the way from Chicago, asked another | 
person ina tone of languishing, bored indiffer- 
ence— 

“What town is this 

“Oneida,”’ was the reply. 

And the indifferent passenger rose up and 
plunged for the door, shouting, ‘‘Stop! Hold on! 
Stop! Stop!’ He jumped off the car sideways 
and plowed into the ground with his shoulder. 

He got on his feet and ran after the car shriek- 
ing and gesticulating, while the intelligent brake- 
man, comprehending the situation, tossed his 


9 


boy with three taps on the hand with her ruler. 


|more good than the w hipping 


of } 


THE — YOUTH'S COMPANION. — 


JULY 18, 1878, 





carpet-bag, hat-box, pauper siniad shawl-strap ! 
bundle, newspaper, ‘overshoes and. other things 
through the open window out on the stretching | 
| Waste of the measureless prairie. 

We don’t suppose that man got his things gath- 
ered up in a week. And we ‘believe that to this 
day, as often as he sits down, in his home in 


| Oneida to write a letter, he pauses at the date 


line, hesitates, poises his pen in the air, and calls 
out to the nearest intelligent being, ‘‘What is the 
name of this station ?” 


JUNE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
The wish expressed in the following poem has just | 
found a sad but beautiful fulfilment in the death of the | 
venerable writer in flowery June. | 


I gazed upon the glorious sky, 
And the green mountains round, 
And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 
*T were pleasant that in flowery June, 
When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves ac heerful sound, 
‘The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 
The rich, green mountain turf should break. 








A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coflin borne through sleet, 
And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat— 
Away! I will not think of these 
Blue be the sky and soft the breeze, 

earth green beneath tie feet, 

And be the di ump mould gently pressed 
Into my narrow place of rest. 


There, through the long, long summer hours, 
The golden light should lie, 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by 

The oriole should build fate tell 

His love-tale close beside my cell; 
The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heard 

The housewife bee and humming-bird, 


And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent, 

Or one of maids beneath the moon 
With fairy laughter blent ? 

And what if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in sight 
Of my low monnuent ? 

I would the lovely scene around 

Might know no sadder sight nor sound. 


I know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for ime, 
Nor its wild music flow; 

But if, around my place of sleep, 

The friends I love should come tu weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom 

Should keep them lingering by my tomb. 


These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who cz annot share 
The gladness of the scene 

Whose part, in all the pomp ‘nat fills 

The cireuit of the summer hills, 
Is that his grave is green; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 

To hear again his living voice. 


———1— 
TOO TENDER A “BATIN’.” 

A young lady teacher felt obliged, though ter- 

ribly against her feelings, to punish a litte Irish 





This is her story of what came of it: 


One evening, two weeks later, when at home 
Iwas told that Mrs. Kellehan, Mike’s mother, 
wished to see me. Supposing her call referred 
to her boy, and knowing she had the reputation | 
of being a bad-tempered woman, I would not go | 
into the room until my father promised to go 
with me. 

She was a large woman. She rose, and com- 
ing towards me as I entered the room, said in a 
loud voice,— 

“It’s me boy Mike I come about! And I'd 
like to know what ye’re made of, and what ye 
take him for? That’s the way ye bate him, is it, 
and I not hearing of it till the day?” 

I tried to tell her that I didn't suppose I had 
hurt him badly, when more excited than ever, 
she screamed,— 

“And ye own to it! Arrah! niver do the like 
again. Me and the old man, we both bate him | 
wid a strap for a-disgracin’ us this way, and 
a-tellin’ us how ye didn’t hurt him ony. And 
Mike says, says he, ‘I’d rather ye’d bate me) 
all day than she to strike me three blows agin | 
with the tears rollin’ down her face!’ ” | 

Mrs. Kellehan had only come to scold me be- | 
cause I did not whip Mike enough. It was hard 
for me to convince her that the tears had done 
but I made her 
1er ‘old man’”’ would 
oor Mike again for this wrong. — 


promise me that she and 
not beat 
Wide Awak 
+e, - 
KILLING A TIGER. 

An American, Mr. Horneday, hunting in India, | 
writes a description of the way in which he killed 
a tiger with a little Maynard rifle 40-100 calibre. 
| From the description, published in Forest and 

Stream, we make the following extract: 
| 


| At 10, A. M., we had found no deer, but just 
lthen we came to a small creek almost dry. A 
| little water tlowed over a broad level bed of yel- 
low sand. ‘The banks were steep up to the level, 
about fifteen feet or so. Here in the moist sand 
we saw the fresh spoor of a large tiger. 

We had gone about half-a-mile from where we 
first saw the spoor, when suddenly the man 
ahead, who has the keenest eye I ever saw, griped 
me hard by the arm, and pointed through a 
clump of bamboos that was standing near, I 
looked. 

Great Cesar’s ghost! There in the middle of 
the Meek, just thirty yards from me, standing 


| broadside, was old Stripes himself in all his 
| glory. The sun shone full upon him, and he did 


| look gorgeous, and he seemed as big as an ox. 
He walked slowly across the bed to the oppo- 

| site bank, then turned and passed back to the 

| middle, where he stopped short, raised his big 
head and looked full at us. Iwas ready, and 
knew exactly what I wanted to do, 


| a tiger. 


| should never be your husband. 


As I took aim. I thought, 
prove the death of me, but I'm going to fire, 
nevertheless.”’ Taking a steady, careful aim for 
the left eye, I banged away, and without stop- 

ying to look, re ‘loaded in Short metre,—awful 
hurry. 

When I looked again the tiger was there on the 
same spot, slowly turning round and round in his 
tracks to the left. When his neck came round 
to me broadside I let drive, aiming to hit the neck 
bone, and at that shot he instantly dropped. 

Reloading, I walked cautiously up towards 
him, keeping him well covered. ‘The men were 
at my side, not h: wing bolted, as I fully expected 
they ‘would at the very first fire. But old Stripes 
was hard hit, and in three minutes was stone 





‘Now this shot may 


| dead. 


Then I tried to realize that I had really killed 
Wasn't he huge! He measured eight 
feet cight and a half inches as he lay, and weighed 
495 pounds by the scales. Height at shoulders, 
three feet seven inches. Tiger ‘Ts rarely exceed 
ten feet in length, the average being eight feet 
four inches, so you see this is one of the largest 
class. 

He was a male, in the prime of life, and very 
fat. My first shot took him bang in the left eye, 
nearly nicking the lower lid, and the second was 
kind enough to hit the. neck bone, as I intended 
it to do. 









a ee 
TWO WAIFS UNITED. 

The New York Sun tells a pathetic story of 
two wails, a brother and sister. In 1855 James 
Scanlon, aged fifteen, and Mary, his sister, aged 
eight, were left destitute orphans. They were 
taken in charge by the city authorities of New 


York, and placed on Randall’s Island. Thence 
Mary was taken &® Quaker family, and 
adopted. 


On the breaking out of the war the iad joined 
the army. He finally came back to settle in 
Salem County, N. J. Neither brother nor sister 
had heard of each other since their parting at 
the charity school on Randall's Island. 

The little girl often asked in her new home 
when her brother would come and see her. Even 
after years had passed, she was often surprised 
by the motherly Quakeress while w oun alone 
over the memory of her brother and playmate. 

She had been taken by the Quakers, whose 
name was Tomlinson, to Backwoodtown, in 
Gloucester County. ‘There, a few years ago, she 
was married to Mr. Wm. Pfifer, who is in charge 
of the Swedesboro’ branch of the West Jersey 
Railroad. 

James Scanlon has often come up from Salem 
in the past few years to visit an old army friend 
named Seagraves, who resides in Woodbury. 
On one of these occasions he presented Sea- 
graves’s little daughter with a ring, and this a few 
weeks ago the child lost in the street. 

One day the little girl, while on a visit to the 
family of Mr. Wise, in North Woodbury, related 
the story of her loss, and was told that Mrs. 
Pfifer had found such a ring. 

The child ran to Mrs. Pfifer’s residence, and 
asked to see the ring that she had found. When 


| questioned as to why she thought so much of the 
> | ring, she said, ‘“‘Because my uncle, Jim Scanlon, 


gave it to me.”’ 

“Why,” said Mrs. Pfifer, with emotion, “I had 
a little brother once named Jim Scanlon; it was 
a great many years ago.’ 

‘Then she took the child in her arms, and 
caressed her while she led her to tell all she knew 
of her Uncle Jim. He was not her real uncle, 
she said, only she called him uncle because he 
was so nice, and was in the war with her father. 
The girl returned home with the ring and a mes- 
sage. 

A correspondence ensued, Mrs. Pfifer remem- 
bered that her brother Jim had been acciden- 
tally scalded on his arm and breast. The ex- 


>| soldier still bears the marks of the scald. He 


was able to recall many incidents of their child- 
hood. So the two waifs found each other again 
adter years of separation. 


ee ee 
TO GIRLS. 
An English magazine, which circulates in what 
is known as “good society,’’ gives the following 
advice to girls who are asked to marry: 


Never marry a man who has only his love for 
you to recommend him. It is very fascinating, 
but it does not make the man. _ If he is not other- 
wise what he should be, you will never be happy. 
The* most perfect man who did not love you 
But thoweh 
marriage without love is terrible, love only will 
not do. If the man is dishonorable to other 
men, or mean, or given to any vice, the time will 
oa when you will either loathe him or sink to 

s level. 

it is hard to remember, amidst kisses and 
praises, that there is anything else in the world 
to be done or thought of but love-making; but 
the days of life are many, and the husband must 
be a guide to be trusted—a companion, a friend, 
as well as a lover. 

Many a girl has married a man whom she 
knew to be anything but good, ‘because he 
loved her so.” 

And the flame has died out on the hearth- 
stone of home before long, and beside it there 
has been sitting one that she could never hope 
would lead her heavenward. 


«> 
+> 





THE Dean of Chichester, in a sermon at Ox- 
ford University, recently said, “Ye men of sti- 
ence, leave me my ancestors in Paradise, and I 
do not grudge you yours in the Zoological Gar 
dens.”’ 


“Tsay, Paddy, that is the worst-looking hors 
you drive leversaw. Why don’t you fatten him 
up?” “Fat him up, is it? Faix, the poor beas{ecat 

| hardly carry the little mate that’s on him now, 
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For the Companion. 


JACK’S GARDEN, 





When the long sunny days came, and the gar- 
dener began to spade, and rake, and shape the 


THE 


den-fence, and lay down under the shade of a| came out of the hall with his nurse, and as soon 
weed to take a nap. They slept until the sun , as he saw me he ran toward me, lifted his baby- 
got round so as to shine full in their faces, and | face to mine, and lisped his greeting, ‘Guten 
then got up, stretched themselves, and the little | Tag’’ (good-morning), as politely as his father 
ones began to ery with hunger. 

“Why, you silly children!” 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


could have done, and then invited me to go with 


the mother said. | him to the party! This I was obliged to decline, 
“If you are so hungry, why don’t-you eat? Here | but thanked the young prince heartily for the 


| is a garden full of the tenderest kind of things. | honor paid me. 
, Help yourselves.”” 
| And she set them an example by beginning to 
‘gnaw at the leaves of Jack’s beans. The little | 
oues saw her, and hopped and skipped with joy, | 
| and bit out little bites from the nice new leaves, 
jand frolicked, and nibbled, and had such a 
|merry time generally that Mrs. Grasshopper 
jsaid, “I think I'll stop here for a week, there’s 
such very good fare.” 

So there they lived and hopped about under 
the shade of Jack’s potato, and breakfasted, and 
dined, and tead, and launched off his garden, 
until it looked as ifa tire had run through it. 

When Jack came home, his little heart was 
jalmost broken, and he ran in to his mamma, 
| crying bitterly, to tell her that he thought tramps 
{A great nuisance. 


| While we were talking, several lords and la- 
| dies left the breakfast-room; and after bidding 
' me farewell, with a wave of his hand, he ran off 
to join them. 

It was so’early in the morning that there were 
few strangers in the park; but presently a tiny 
girl appeared, toiling up the bank from the 
| bridge below. 


| curls, blew around her forehead; her gown was 
' of faded cotton, and her little bare feet pattered 
along over the sanded walks, while all her 
thoughts were intent upon finding her father, 
who was at work on the road far beyond the 
park. 
She was carrying him a pail of soup for his 
dinner; but hearing the joyous laugh of the 
| baby-prinee, she stopped, peered over the hedge 
| : to watch him closer as he sat enthroned upon 
| the lap of the duchess, his mamma, when sud- 
denly turning his head, he caught sight of her. 


fashion. 
The nurse hastened after him, but the duch- 





children, spoke kindly to the little stranger, and 
| 


Her brown hair, more tangled than our prince's | 


He slipped from his mother’s arms, and ran | 
out to salute the little peasant-maid. He took | 
her hand in his, and began to talk in his baby- ; 


|} ess, calling her back, went herself toward the 


beds, Jack, who was a busy little fellow, wanted | 
a garden, too. He asked so many questions, and | 


really got in the way so often, that finally the | 


passing through the archway in the hedge, took 
her boy’s other hand, and the three walked away 








gardener spaded him a little place at one side, 
and told him to go to work. 


And a very nice bed he made of it, and had it | 
He thought , 


ready to be planted ina short time. 
he should like it sowed to wheat, but the gar- 
dener said that beans or corn would be better, 
and that he might plant one potato besides. 





together. 

It was a pretty sight indeed,—the gracious 
| lady, tall and fair, in robes of silk and lace, the 
| handsome boy, in his dainty dress of white, and 
| the poor little barefoot, with her brown earthen 
| pail on her arm, and her face quite radiant with 

happiness. 

They walked with her to the end of the path, 
| and when they had turned back, she sped away 
as fast as her small feet would carry her, not 
only to give her father his dinner, but to relate 
her adventure of a walk with her prince. 

Watching the gentle smile that lighted the face 
of the duchess, I did not wonder that she should 
be beloved as she is by high and low. 

As for her son, he is not only a prince, but a 
little boy, kind and polite to strangers, which 
perhaps is better still. What do you think? 

M. 








HANNAH LAWRENCE. 


—_————+or—__—_——_ 


For the Companion. 


FISHING. 
The big white sail goes down at last; 
The boat is still; the anchor’s cast. 
I’m pleased enough to think we’ve found 
Our journey’s end—the fishing-ground! 


The sun’s grown warm, I’m forced to state; 
O dear! what horrid slimy bait! 

Poor things! how very glad I am 
I wasn’t born a soft-shell clam! 


M. 
7? — 


A BRAVE CAT. 
So down my hook drops, baited well; One day, when some kittens were at their 
I hope it has a tempting smell. | 


romps near a barn, a Jarge hawk flew that way, 
To sit here long and catch no fish and longed to make a dinner of one of them. In 
Decidedly is not my wish! | a moment, he caught a kitten in his claws; but, 





What! you've caught one so soon, papa? 
How very fortunate you are! 

The boatman, too, has just caught one: 
It’s now my turn to have some fun. 


before he could fly away, the mother-cat sprung 
| on the bold bird. There was now a great fight. 
Poor pussy was much torn; and the blood flowed 
from her head and side. But she would not let 





He worked hard over it all day, patting down 
the earth over the seeds with his little fat hands, 
until he was so dirty that his mamma doubted if 
she could own such a grimy and beggarly-look- 
ing little fellow. 

After that he watched the beds every day, and | 
finally had the delight of seeing little points of | 
green pricking up through the dark earth. Then 
when it rained, how they grew! Why, the | 
bean-stalk in the story that climbed up to the | 
sky could hardly have grown faster, it seemed to 
Jack, 








But what do you think happened? Why, one 
day, when Jack had gone to the city to visit his 
cousin, Mrs, Grasshopper and her two children 
came strolling along,—like tramps, as they were, 


O pshaw! you’ve each got one more now! 
Let me sit forward, at the bow; 

I don’t see what I do amiss 

That luck should pass me by like this! 


go her hold on the bird, and kept up the fight. 
At last she broke a wing of the hawk, and, after 
a hard battle, laid him dead at her feet. Pussy 
then turned to her kitten, licked its wounds, and 
began to purr with joy at having saved it from 
the claws of the wild bird. That kitty ought to 
love its good mother as long as it lives. 


It’s too tormenting, is it not? 
I never knew the sun so hot! 

And, O my goodness! only look! 
The bait’s been taken from my hook! ass sienna 
HELP MOTHER. 

“T wish I was a big woman, to help you, moth- 
er,’’ said a little girl. 

“Fetch mother’s thimble; that will help me,” 
said mother, smiling. 

Just as if God meant for little children to wait 
until they grew up, before helping their dear 
parents! No! no! God gave them two nimble 
feet on purpose to take steps for mother, and 
eight fingers and two thumbs on purpose to fetch 
and bring and carry for her. 

“Children, obey your parents in all things; for 
this is well pleasing unto the Lord.” 


(AN HOUR AFTERWARD.] 
Still here I sit, despairing quite; 
I've not yet had a single bite! 
Not one is mine from all that mass 
Of black-fish, and four precious bass! 
If only one fish would agree 
To have compassion on poor me! 
No matter by whose hook he came, 
’Twould have to hurt him all the same. 
EDGAR Fawcett. 


——__+or -—— 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE PRINCE. 


I want to tell you about a prince I once saw, a tee 
real prince! SAVING THE FRAGMENTS. 

Do you think he was guarded by a company of “e . F ms 
soldiers, and was dressed in scarlet and gold, J semnemnbor + Dey en ee ae rw _— 
with waving plumes on his head and a sword in | Gos Se eg mate, -_ ee penagesanis 
his hand, like the princes in fairy stories? | perfect store-house of information on almost 


Then you will be disappointed; for my little | every subject. 





&... was three years old, and wore a white | 


| muslin dress, and the wind had blown his yellow 
| hair about till it fell ina pretty tangle of fluffy 
curls over his eyes and around his shoulders. 

His papa and mamma were having a break- 
| fast-party in the “Retreat,” a beautiful recep- 
tion-hall belonging to the grand duke (my 
prince’s father), in the park surrounding his 
castle. 

This park is always open to visitors; and while 


‘How does it happen that you know so much ! 
| more than the rest of us?” I asked him, one 
day. 

| “Oh! said he, “I never had time to lay ina 
| regular stock of learning, so I save all the bits 
| that come in my way, and they count up a good 
| deal in the course of a year.” 


—__——_<@9—_——_——_—— 
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NINETEEN BURIED EUROPEAN COUNTRIES, 

| Miss MABEL G,.—I, umpire for the Uptown base 
| ball club, presume to address you—a great liberty, 
as you will agree. Certain events have transpired, 
and there seems to be no plan or way by which to 
| avoid certain unpleasant results, save with your 
help. I am in trouble with a larger man, you see, 
with the unhidden mark of Cain on his visage. 

It is painfully egotistic to speak of myself as I 
have at the first of this letter, but I do not see how 
a less frank way would answer in the present case. 

I hit a lying, thieving tramp with a stone the 
other day just as Dick Tholl and your brother were 
passing by. Dick, not knowing or caring what the 
tramp had done to deserve my ire, landed a brickbat 
against the side of my head. 1 did not mind it at 
first, but when gland after gland on my neck in- 
flames and swells, 1 begin to look at it as serious. 

As we denote it in the club, it was a “foul” which 
sent a chap of about my size to his cot. Land alive! 
but my neck hurts, and [ll pay the chaps for it if I 
jamhung. A rye-meal poultice eases the pain very 
much. [I can seareely make my pen, so overcome 
am I with stupor, tug along to write what I want to 
ask you. 

Tholl, the coward (whose game is to bluff), ran 
certain times in the army, and if you will only per- 
suade your brother not to interfere, T will make the 
Turk eye me with less venom and more fear, even if 
a U.S. trial should result therefrom. 

Begging pardon, as Tama cripple wearing a truss, 
| Lam yours truly, . ', RAY SMALL. 

‘ 
| REBUS. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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Sey 
Find the correct signification of each picture, and 
select the centre letter of each successive word, and 
thus form a word represented in the central pict- 
ure. W. WG 
3. 


REVERSALS, 

The answer to the first two lines of each verse is 
the Scripture name of some place or person; the last 
two is the same word reversed, and is the name of some 
person or place in Bible or in common history. 


EXAMPLE: 
Of all the cities of time and place, 
This is the most distinguished in grace, 
A gulf in the bounds of ancient Thrac 
That has changed its name if not its s;ace, 

Ans.—Salem, Melas, 

A city solitary and most rare, 

What ruins can ever with hers compare! 

A river of Russian bound and order 

Close upon the imperial border. 

A “populous” city, and grand of old, 

Whose grandeur of ruin cannot be told. 

A sun-worshipping city of fame; 

This is its ancient Bible name. 

A field lost by covetous sin, 

Which yet a prophet by faith did win. 

A classical name that scarce appears, 

Hushed in the silence of bygone years. 

A region that Israel fought with the sword, 

An ancestor also of our Lord. 

A sorrowful woman, with bitter name, 

And daughter of sweetest Bible fame, 

Father of one the Lord did equip, 

For cunning and masterly workmanship. 

Reversed, a Bible name read on; 

Reversed again, find a Swiss canton. 

A famously selfish, ungrateful chur), 

Who married a beautiful, witty girl. 

Sire of two sisters renowned in their place 

As mothers in Israel’s wonderful race. 

F. L. E. 








Conundrums. 
What sort of voice has a washer-woman? 
sOap-rano, of course. 
The most useful servant 
valet-tudinarian. 
Why is the sun like a good loaf? 
light when it rises. 


Why, 4 
for a convalescent—A 


Because it’s 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Man-hat-tan. : 
2. Hold the puzzle before a mirror, and looking 
into the glass, you will see the words JouN ADAMS, 
PRESIDENT. 





| A LITTLE Philadelphia girl, while watching the | 
| rain, turned to her mother and said, **Ma, I guess | 


and being tired, they crawled under the gar-| 1 was sitting there under the trees, the child | the weather's xo warm it’s melting the clouds.”’ 


3. “He who fights and runs away, 

Will live to fight another day.” 
4. Because each picture (representing a letter) 
stands for the fourth (part) of July; that is, the 
“Fourth of July’—Jay-ewe-L-Y, 
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| whether the anaconda’s weight has varied at all dur-! 
| ing her unexampled performance. 
; 


A TOTAL ABSTAINER. 


stainer. Wencither drinks norsimokes. In a recent 


conversation, he said: 


Whatever I do, I io with my whole life, and it is 
| ex asier for me to abstain entirely from beer, wine 
| and liquor, than to be moderate in the use of them. 
From 1842-46, when I was with Tom Thumb in Eng- 
| France, Belgium, I got 
| to liking ale, half-and-half, che umpagne dinne rs, ete. 
I kept pouring in and pouring in. When I returned 
| 


| land, and other countries, 





home, the habit was strong, and I broke it at once. 
I should have been in my grave now if I hadn’t. 

[was the first man in America who ever kept a 

| place of amusement without a bar. More than that, 

$1.75, which includes the payment of the | J never give a return check to persons in my shows. 

Postage by us. I won't have them going out between the acts and 

| imbibing. Most of the men in my employ are tem- 

New snbscriptions can | | pe rance men, I always tell an intemperate man 
the year. among them, “I intend to discharge you as soon as I 

lnk Comranton is sent to subscribers until an explicit | ean get anybody to do your work as well as you do.” 
order is received by the Publishers for its disecontinu- . . | 

unce, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in ar stered letter, All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, | 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES,.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrez Ss must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
ote is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
»00k8 tinless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscriber 
pers are held responsible until arrearages < 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers | should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


The Sunsvrivrion Price of the COMPANION ir 


commence at any time during 


> | 
A THIEF F-CATCHER. 

A horse-thief in San Francisco recently stole a 
team from a street-corner, and drove off. He was 
pursued and overtaken, and the arresting officer 
rode back to the city with him. | 






When on Kearny Street, near Merchant, the pris- 
oner jumped from the buggy and ran along the for- 
mer to Clay, down Clay to Montgomery, and then 
along that street to Sansome. He was followed bya 
large crowd, and the officer, who every few moments | 

cried out, “Stop thief! stop that man! When near 
S ansome Street, on Merchant, a small brown dog | 
ran out of one of the markets and caught the indi- 
vidual who was being pursued, 

The animal fastened his teeth in the fellow’s pan- 
taloons and hung on until P. O’ Donahue, formerly 
a member of the New York police arrested him and 
held him until Oflicer Harmon came up and retook 
his prisoner. On the way to the central station, the 
prisoner said,- 

“If it hadn’t been for that dog, you fellers wouldn’t | 












to newspa- 
e paid, and | 














GROWTH IN HIGH LATITUDES. have got me, but I couldn't shake him off.” That 
on . P ; : | brown dog deserves the freedom of the city. 
The law of compensation is one of the most uni- . 
versal and beneficent in nature. It helps to equal- > 
ize things wonderfully; to make very diverse condi- A SAUCY MACHINE. | 


tions a good deal alike, after all. 

For instance, one would hardly expect to find ex- 
cellent ripe crops of wheat in Norway, up to the 4th 
degree of latitude, of oats to the 69th, and of barley | 
actually within the polar circle! But such is a fact! | 

Here comes in the law of compensation. While 
the summer is very short in those high latitudes, the 
days are very long. Besides, nature seems to quick- 
en all her steps, according to the old maxim of mak- 
ing hay while the sun shines. In favorable years, 
wheat has been sown the 24th of May, and reaped in 
fine condition the 4th of August, the time being not bug, and you know it,” whereat, the crank being | 

A ‘ . , | turned, there came back the neat, equally energetic 
much more than half of what is needed in this lati- reply, “You are an arrant humbug, and you know 
tude. | it!” 

It is also an interesting fact that the seed brought a 
to more southern countries loses its original pre- | * A HEART-RENDING SIGHT. 

A Pacific paper relates this pitiful scene, reve: dling | 


We have arrived at an age of science when people | 
must be Mr. Edison has 
been ‘in Washington, astonishing the Congressmen 
with his phonograph, 


shy of their own echoes. 


The possibility of phonographie reports of all the 
audible doings of House and Senate, reputable and 
disreputable, being caught in Mr. Edison’s tin-foil 
tympanum that hears all and forgets nothing, and— | 
most marvellous of all—tells truly not more nor less | 
than was told to it—and then taken home to each 
Statesman’s ‘‘district,” is a caution. One Senator 
shouted into the machine, “You are an arrant hum- 








cocity after several generations; and that our seed 


carried north, in time becomes as precocious as the | 4 yo other's love in death: .: 
\ house in San Francisco w: 
ifter the tire had been exting 
her two children were found dead in their room. | 
‘There was sad evidence of her hard, hopeless strug- | 
+ P " , .| gle to save herself and her little ones. Their room 
siairan asemaecsly vannbtpeiey . oe sudden destruction of | ys in the centre of tie house, and lighted from the 
an house at Mineral Point, in that State, when the | roof, so that no window gave a chance of egress. 
iwful tornado of last May struck it. One life was | The only door opened into a hall in which the fire 
‘ SS Se * salah dlibitaee an burned fiercest. The children were lying in a cor- 
lost, and it is a wonder there were no more. ner, covered with wet blankets, The mother had| 
tried to protect them in that way while she sought to 
dig through the wall. She had torn off a large quan- 


native seeds. 
i 





irtly burned, and | 
,a woman and 





EFFECTS OF A TORNADO. 


The Herald and Times of Dubuque, lowa, give an 





Mr. Spensley’s house was totally demolished, most 
of it carried upin the air and seattered to the four 
quarters of the compass. There were twelve per- | tity of plastering and lath, but had fallen from suf- 
sons in the house, and when they saw the angry | focation. 
black clouds and fierce lightning coming toward * 
them they thoughtfully entered the cellar, running SRINCIPEL ES Ve. CONN | 
down a stairway leading from the dining-room. PRINCIPLES Vs. CONDUCT. | 

All got in the basement except Mrs. T. C. Roberts illustrated the well-known fact | 
and Mrs, Maria Waller. Mrs. Roberts remained on of the truth is always ace I 
the stairs urging Mrs. Waller to follow her, but all . : : pe uth is not always accom 
at once Mrs. Roberts thought that one of her four panied by obedience to it. 
children was left up stairs and started to get it, Mrs.| 4 bright little Kansas boy was sent home from | 
Waller following her. } school for bad behavior, A 





A Kansas boy once 
that a knowledge 


kind neighbor said to | 


The storm then struck the house, and Mrs. Rob-| jim, “Willie, Lam sorry to hear such an account of 
erts retreated to the stairs again, feeling sure that | you: [ thought you had better pr inciples. 
all the children were in the basement, ‘The frame- “Oh,” he answered, “it wasn’t the principles; my | 


house oscillated and cracked visibly, while the stairs principles a 
on which Mrs. Roberts stood were moving about, me home for. 
ready to fall. The windows of the house were blown - 

in, the glass and sash falling like hail upon the help- ALTERED HIS MIND. 


less Women. 
“The doors tlew open, the house was cleft in twain, It ia quite wonderful to see how quickly an artful 
rascal can grow honest—under pressure of cireun- | = 


all right; it was my onduct they sent | 






|; 
| 


and the strong air grasped the form of Mrs. Waller, 
and after bearing it aloft about four hundred feet, 
dashed her to the ground, upon which she fell dead, 
with two arms broken, and her body otherwise 
bruised. Her shoes were taken from her feet and 
earried away on the wings of a furious wind. 

‘The house was entirely demolished, and swept 
from the foundation, leaving the terrified women 
and children on the site. Part of the house was 
found one mile away, and a rafter of the house was 
found over a mile distant, driven over tive feet into 
the ground, 


stances. 


At the burning of a provision store, the crowd 
| helped themselves freely. One man grasped a huge 
cheese as his share of the salvage; raising it up, he 
found himself face to face with a policeman, and | 
with remarkable presence of mind, put the — r| 
in the policeman’s : “You had better 
take care of that, polic om in, or some one will walk 
olf with it. 






is, SAYING, 





“its ~ 
SOCRATES ON FARMING. 
Many farmers 


—_ | 
ATE NOTHING FOR A YEAR. 

Obstinate human prisoners have sometimes starved | their profess 
themselves to death. It is quite possible in their | other hand, § ites, the wisest of ancient philoso- 
A captive anaconda’ tried to, and couldn't. | phers, said of Agriculture is an employment the 
most worthy the application of man, the most : 
cient and the to his nature, 1 
conmnon nurse of persons in every age ande¢ ondition 
America some time | of life; it is the source of health, strength, plenty 


are exceedingly dissatisfied with 
and repine at their duties. On the 












ease, 
rhe L 


The female anaconda in Zoological Gardens was 
torn from her home in South 


mulon Temes says: 





most suitable 









in 1876. She was carried across the ocean in a nar- | and ric hes, and of a thousar ud sober delights and hon- 
row box, Which caused her great discomfort, and | est pleasures, It is the mist sand school of sobri-! 
may have impaired her digestion. In February, | ety, temperance, justice, religion, and in short, of 


1877, the 
abode, 


anaconda was consigned to her English | all virtues, civil 


and military.” 
but she refused to be comforted, or take any- 





thing to eat. > — 

The dainties which have the greatest charm for W108 vou dake a mr thi > anid a German tee- 
her, live birds, and other animated trifles, were, hap-| totaler tO a friend, while standing near a tavern. | 
pily for them, exhibited in vain. She persevered in| «fp qon't care if 1 do,” * was the reply. “Vell, den, 
starving herself resolutely, not to say sullenly, and let us dake a valk. . | 


we do not learn that food was thrust upon her per- 
force. 

A few days ago, she recovered the taste for living, 
and gratified her friends by slaying and swallowing 


A YOUNGSTER who bene been warned of the evil 
effects of mince-pi ind a mouse squeal after he | 
had been put in ‘his crib, and asked his mother, 











an unfortunate due. os e may now do very well, for | “Wh: ut dat nois «(), it’s a little mousey 3 it won't 
appetite comes as we ext, but her prolonged fast of | hurt,” was the re ply. After a few minutes’ silence 
nt loast a year might oe trying to most serpen- | the youngster remarked, “Guess de mousey bee n eat 





tine constitutions, It would be interesting to know | miss-pie ’fore he go to bed, and make he ky.” 


| 2 | Shrewd business sagacity iu the purchase of stocks and 
| | railroads contr: 
| investment he received 
| Mr. Barnum, the great showman, is a total ab- his own, or as collate 
| has invested many hundred thousand dollars in adver- 
tising, depending entirely 
of his goods for security. 
of his family 
their sale, attests in arg 
their purity ar 


| fectly harmless. 


‘A 





} trated cata 


jarel 
a 


| for 75 ets. (cash orsta 


| ‘PIANO : nother battle on high prices ORGAN 
War with monopolists renewed. 


| wear w ell, and keep good time, 





COMPANION. 


JULY 18, 1878, 





The Secret of Business Success. 
It is claimed that Vanderbilt exhibited great nerve and 
lled by him. Yet, whenever he made an 
in return an equivalent either as 
ral security. Dr. R. VY. Pierce 


upon the superior merits 
The unparalleled popularity 
medicines, and the annual increase in 
uments stronger than words of 
lefficiency. If the blood be impoverished, 
the liver slu » or there be tumors, blotchesand pim- 
ples, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will effect a 
If the bowels be constipateds 
Pleasant VPurgative Pellets. Debilitated 
females suffering with weaknesses, will find Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription asafeand certainremedy. Prompt 
relief and a pe cure have so universally fole 
lowed its use, that the doctor now sells it under a posi- 
tive guarantee. 











speedy and perfect cure 
use Dr. Pierce’s 





rmanent 





Oakland, Do — Co., 

Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N 

Medical )i 

many phy 
| for a co 

viser. 


Oregon, Jan. 23, 1877. 
—Dear Sir,—Your G@ien 
is cured my daughter of goitre, after 
is had failed. Inclosed please find $1 50 
yle’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
W ith us it takes the place of the family physician. 
Yours truly, AARON ALLEN, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, July 10, 1876. 
Buffalo, N. Y.,—Lear Sir,—Four bottles 
on has entirely cured my wife. 
We employed tliree nt physicians and many reme- 
dies, but found no relief. With a thankful heart, lam, 
Ever your friend, AUGUST WARRING. 








Dr. PIERCE 
of your Favor 









Why Longer Remain Fat ? 

Obesity was considered by the ancients as evidence of 
coarseness, Even yet the slim forms of the Grecian god- 
desses are regarded as models of female beauty. Corpu- 
lence is now held to be a disease,and Allan’s Anti-Fat 
has fully demonstrated it to be curable. The Anti-Fat 
chemically neutralizes in the stomach all glucose, sac- 
charine, and oleaginous substances, thus preventing the 
formation of fat. Its use 
five pounds per week. 


insuresa loss of from two to 
It is purely vegetable and per- 
Sold by druggists. Com. 





AUTOGRAPH ; ALBU be for l5c. Illustrated. Read adv. 
in No. J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass, 
/ YER’S CHE any P ECTORAL-—the world’s 
P great remedy for Colds, Coughs and Consumption, 


INDELIBL Pencils. Sest thing for Agents. Mailed, 


30cts, Co.’s Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 
$3 A DA els our FINE ART NOVELTIES 
Catalogue sent free. J 


. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


GIRLS Indelible seca handsomely finished. 
and Sg By mail, 25 ets 
BOYS. . RICH, P.O. Box 547, 
a moi CARDS. The latest novelty. 25 
urds, With name, 25 cts. 25 unique Cards (no two 
5 ets. 50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 50 Scroll (no name), 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








altimore; Ma, 





alike), 2 
15 cts. 


a> 





The new cure for 
Consumption | 
Asthma, Catarrh, 

Diseases, by a revitaliz in uv | 


COMPOUND OXYGEN 


Heat lache, and all Chre ynie 
‘RE 





¢ 
Sas 2 cee ee s 
TELEPHONE COMPLETE, $s 
Works pertecily a miles. ‘The only in- 24 
strument h wit oe st improve ments in 
connections and insnulat tors. All our salesmen are Going 


well, Send for terms to KENT, WOODMAN & CO., 
» Congress Street, Boston. 


‘H ARTES PICTURES. To introduce_ their 
4 goolsd. L. Patten & Co... 162 William Street, N. Y., 
will send ae: k abo Decaleomania Pictures, with illus- 
logue, to e ery one who sends eight cents 
(stamp taken) to pay nuuling expenses. These pictures 
thly colored, beantitul, andare easily transferred to 
ly Object, so as to mit ate the most bez antiful Painting. 
“OWE ET popular song. Old man aint him- 
Es Ifno more. Danks. Did you 
ever call me, Darling? Vane. My he: art is tull of love for 
thee. Prior. Dream of L . Kucken. Creedinore Galo 
Bragg. ‘ally-ho. Note  eacaiaves piece, introducing 
eracking whip, over the bridge, tally-ho, &c., &c. Forest- 
ville Waltz. Zaim. ‘Thes new 3-page pieces are in 
JuLY No.of MusicaL Hours. 25 ets. Sent 6 months 
imps). Musie worth 816 80. G. W. 
37 Temple Place, Boston, box 3. 


























Long Ago.” Estabrooke’s most 














Richardson & Co., 


Send 30 ets. by Mail and Get — 
and not wear 
out. Circulars 


free. 
38 Dey Street, N. Y. 








JOUN BIRCH 


& CO., 








Ste Beatty’s latest Newspaper tor full reply semt free. 
PIANO or ORGAN read my latest circular. 
Lowest Pricrs EvER Given. Address 
Daniell. Beatty, Washington, N. J.,U.S.A. 


PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 


Before buying 


WAR 
















” Perfect 


Hair cote. 


A Promoter 
of the 
Growth of the Hair, 


A Preparation 
Free from irritating matter. 
SE 22 


BURNETT’S 


COCOAINE. 


For preservt 
Hair, and reals ring ‘it 
glossy 
The Coronine holast uid f | 
h ‘orm. 
a large proportion ot se ‘ A a gi 


prepared expressly 2 

No other con 
peculiar prope ch etly | 
suit the various c onditi io ns ot the hu- 
man hair, 
It softens the hair when hard 5 dry. 
It soothes the irrit ak ecalps skin. 7 
It affords the richest lu 
| It remains long: St ine the € ot 

dt ws the Best and Ch eapest 


HAIR DRESSING 
IN TUE WORLD. 
DIRECTIONS. 

Appiy with the hand, or a soft brush, 
every other day, « vr as Olten as the case 
may require, rubbing it 
into the Tor ots of the eha A preiieassind 

fo remove J) 
| wash the head 
| | LISTON, ru y with at wel, a 
ply the Co ve as directe oe —_ 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JOSEPH BURNETT & Co, 
BOSTON, 


d, aceo: 





ving the 
durk haf 


























| 

gto o Ac ct of Concress, inthe | 

a Burxett & Co., in the 
ustriet Cor vurt of the D | 





















Sat, by Je 
lerk’s Office of ¢ 
ict of Massnch 




















BARLOW'S iNDIGO BLUE 


Its merits as a WASTI BLUE have been fully tested, 
nd endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
srocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
PHILADEL?P HIA.— 


 DADTIES 








D.C. No Patent, No P Send for circular. 
AN UNUSUAL BARGAIN IN 
Only 








We have just purchased 
at the New York trade sale 
an immense Invoice of the 
genuine and cei- 
=ebrated TERRY 


reduction from their regu- 
lat price and value. Wo 
shall oferthem during the 
summer months at a cor- 
responding reduction from 
their regular retail price, 
and afford an apportunity 
to procure a FIRST CLASS 
: ————c ocr at avery low figure. 
The clock we offer is ay Lo spt nted in the picture. It has 
&@ genuine and first-class movement, which fs abso- 
lute guarantes ‘of § is 5 reliability asa tim 





eeper; he 13 @ har ese, Well Tiushed 
and hands ly accent x w : ia ait ir ‘id design, and war- 
ranted both. by us and the manufacturers to Pun well, 
This beausiful 
ts only about7 1-2 inches high, and can be 
trunk er valise. Everdbody should have a 
Clock in their room, and fr campers out er 
this Clock is Just the thing. We send it 
onlv SA.C#O, or With fine Ala 
ment ‘only S At this price every one can 
atford a clock. — ter at — eC, oo oe and such 
@ bargain will . Address, he Tu urner 
M'f’s Co., 93 Viater ‘Stes Boston. ass. 





little time picce star 
readily carried in 








GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE PILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhez 





thy condition. 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and ge ner il debility; i by 
These medicines are 
s. Send for Almanac, 


i ERG C OMP. ANY, 56 Reade St., N. Y- 











0: STAMP-FOR iLLUSTRATED.PRICE L 
‘ \MAQRSMAN (meorter 
O& 82 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


TASHMERE BOU UET 

COLGATE’S | pemeee ni es 

| teeme ~d by the taste- 

| fuland refined ante 

Cashmere most delicate and re- 
ark of Colgate 

Bouquet Ce. on “ac wh pac skage 

area guarantee of su- 

sO A | per oY and uniform 

= | quality. 

fh Live “BOSS\_ TO SEND 


| cherche of perfumes- 
CANDY STORE] 











The name and trade, 




















Active, intelligent Boys, who 
from 50 cents to £1.00 per day, 
playmates, Each one a complet: 
to distribute, etc., and over 450 arti 
retail at one cent each. Money dout 
lots of fun.” Sent by express on recei 
tion and list of articles sent on eipt of 
MITCH L & WHITELAW, 
Wholesale Confectioners, 70 Walnut St., Cincinnatl, Ow» 
Monufacturers of all kink is of ( ‘Confectionery. 





w days. s 
00; full descrip: 
e-cent stamp- 









THE “WONDER BOX” 


ontains 12 Sheets Paper, 12 E pes, 3 Sheets Colored Paper, 
Seni Pencil, 3 Per ag Motto, 12 Comic Cards, 40 9 m~ 
x i Lov ¢ Mottoes, 85 Patierns for Fancy Work, 112 Decal ; 
Embossed Pictures, 100 Gilt, Silver, snd "Fancy oid 
1 Penholder, 2 Book Marks, 25 W Food Splints, 5 Black Tablet 
Pi rds, 30 Scrap-Book Pictures. articles for tie. ¢ 4 
— for 53 cts.) }t amounts at retail to $1.45, Postage : 
aken, Je Say Y GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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